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letters from the late Lord Chedworth, of eccen- 


tric memory, to his friend Mr.Crompton. They | I make any material change. . The payment of 


certainly shew the writer to have been, in many 
respects, far superior to the common idea enter- 
tained’of his character, which was generally 
supposed to be as insignificant as his person, 
and as imbecile as his understanding, It would 
seem, however, that (as is often the case) much 
of his oddity and whimsicalness was owing to 
his bodily infirmities; and that, in spite of 
the constitutional and physival weakness of his 
nature,* he was, in many points, a. sensible 
* He writes of himself: ‘« ity is so interwoven 
in my and nature as to Bethe ru iple of 
most of my actions.” And in November 1792: ig 
a 








marry ; strong 
impressed with certain foomy ideas Teppecting it, asly 
as roe Sy sources of unhappiness, children’s turning 
, the consciousness of my own defects, and inability 
to bustle in the world for their benefit. -T' 
with a variety of other considerations, at this moment 
think it in the est degree improbable that I ever should 
; and therefore on this head, 
‘I would not, so with love I ht entreat you, 
Be any farther moved.’” “es 

The dangers of delay and cowardice in affairs of the 

heart are also illustrated in a letter dated 


i 








fap pera Ties nia! 
imo pudor ue insania luctu 
Et furlis agitatus amor, et conscia virtus.’ 


w ; 
raised to a rank which her merits would have added dig- 
I told her, in my answer, that I could by no 


hese make me, |, N 





person, a good classical scholar, a a by 
i e least con- 
Letters from the late. Lord Chedworth to the| sistent or intelligent peer that ever voted in 
3 written in the pe-| the upper house. . The following passage,. in a 
riod from January 1780 to May 1795. 4to. | letter, says much to his honour :-— 
Hurst, Chance, | 

| reply to yours very briefly.” With regard to the 

Very little need be said introductory to this | #lteration of my establishment, &c., I feel the | d 
volume, which consists: of a hundred and forty | force of what you say very strongly; but I am 


his manners, and by no means 
‘“ Having many other letters to write, I must 


unalterably determined to get out of debt before 


my father’s debts (to which I cannot legally be 
com ed) is an object that is very near my 
heart, and nothing shall tempt me to lose sight 
of it: the completion of my wishes has been 
retarded by the miserably dilapidated state of 
the farms on almost every part of my estates, 
and the laying out a t deal of money on 
them has been absolutely unavoidable. I shall 
take it as a kindness if you will not importune 
me on that subject; at the same time I am 
thoroughly satisfied that your advice is given 
from the most friendly motiveg and admit that 
there is much reasonableness in what you 
say.”* f 

His lordship left his estate-and fortune, we 
believe, to Mr. Penrice and Mr. Richard Wil- 
son : the preface says, “‘ The singular disposi- 
tion he made of his Jarge property will be .in, 
the recollection of many; and also the pen 
that was made to L aside, on 
ground of his being qgine, athe?’, that he 
had ‘a propensity to insanity.” 1 felt quite 
assured that I had abundant testimony to offer 
in confutation of any such opinion ;”’ and it is 
in this friendly spirit that the worthy editor 
has published these letters — affording, in this 
o. of the Literary Gazette, a striking contrast 
to the volume respecting another deceased noble 
lord ; for Mr. Crompton’s friendly correspond. 
ence with Lord Chedworth had ceased nearly 
ten years, and a mutual declaration of their 
regard for each other being at an end, had 
closed their intimacy. Yet he endeavours to 
rescue and elevate the memory of a man to 
whom he was once attached: he does not 
*¢ foul him when dead.” 
The correspondence is not of an important 
kind; but it contains a multitude of slight 
notices of passing events which claim a certain 
share of interest. These are, however, so 
scattered, and so mixed up with things now of 
no consequence (for many of them are anticipa- 
tions of what were soonascertained by events), 
that we find it difficult to convey to our renders 
a precise idea of the general volume. His lord- 





priety there might be in the mention of it at that time, 
told her the = a ae By my desire she ac- 
quainted Mr. —— with this, and his viour tome has 
been extremely friendly and delicate. 1am now left with- 
out a hope: and had it not been for ‘ the dread of some- 
thing after death,’ I had long before this relieved myself 
from my feelings.” 

* ««T had, as I remember, urged upon Lord C., and 
certainly not for the first time, the living in a way more 
suitable to his rank and fortune, not then knowing how 
little he received (not 2000. a year) from his large pro- 
perty. His lordship was one, probably, of the very few 
who were benefitted by the income tax, from the light it 


PRICE. 8d. 


ship writes concerning the drama, the publica- 
tions, the palitics of the passing day; and his 
opinions are uently vi posite and cu- 
rious. We shall pari fatl c extract some 
examples, without attending much to classifica- 
tion. Having made notes on Shakspeare (which 
were printed and privatelpcirculated after his 
ecease), we may attach meré-thani usual credit 
to his remarks and criticismson the Drama. 
November, 1783.—“* The little news I have 
to send you is principally theatrical; and I 
shall set out with saying, that I am every day 
more and more convinced of my own incompe- 
tency to judge of theatrical merit: I believe 
the number of those who are capable of judging 
‘is very small indeed.’ This preface renders 
it almost unnecessary for me to say that I 
hazard all the following judgments with a con- 
siderable measure of diffidence. I saw Mrs. 
Crawford make her first appegrance, of which 
I only say, that she More salt water 
from my eyes than ever . Siddons did. 
Henderson’s Old Norval incomparably 
fine. Mr. Twiss ys ickin was very 
bad ‘in Glenalvon ; I can only say that he con- 
ceives the character much as I do, and 
speaks it very suash ‘as { should. There is a 
certain beter ta a sort of humour, in 
the character, which he seems to have hit’ off 
not badly. Kemble’s Sir Giles Overreach had 


a good deal of merit, | 4 there were 
passages in his Hamleg Wighly yet I 
eannot but think he is 


* Infelix operis summiy 
though I will not predicate this of every one, 
‘ i ponere totum 

Nesciet, ™ 


' 
. 





This censure would include the best plays of 
Shakspeare, 

‘ quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.’ 

I know that it is vain to expect uniform 
and unvarying excellence in any human per- 
formance —‘ every part cannot be best ;’ but 
I think the defects of his Hamlet outweigh its 
excellencies. He is finical, laborious, stiff, and 
unnatural, perpetually hunting after new mean- 
ings in his author, by pointings and emphases 
different from commonly reeeived (which, 
in my opinion, nineteen times out of twenty 
are right), ang séems to dread nothing so much 
as to be deemed a servile imitator of Mr. Gar- 
rick. I have seen the last-mentioned n 
play Hamlet, which he did very tly 
from Mr. Kemble: if Mr. K. is right, G. was 
wrong; but I confess I incline toG——.__No- 
velty is the ignis fatuus which leads Kemble 
astray: servility in copying is bad; even Gar- 
rick at second-hand, Churchill declares to be 
intolerable; but shall a man abstain from a 
mode of speaking or acting merely because it 
has been used before ? 

‘In vitium ducit culpe fuga si caret arte.’ 





Mr. Kemble displays more ingenuity, in my 
mind, than taste or solidity of judgment. He 
has many tricks to raise claps, and one par- 








means disapprove her choice, (she had hoped for my ap- 
Probation,) and imploring her forgiveness for any hopeo- 


was the occasion of throwing on his affairs, and the conse- 
theul agent,” 


quent detection of an unfai) 





ticularly, which [ cannot but reprobate, of 
pausing where there is no pause in the sense, 
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in order to give the subsequent words more 
force and ag 

December 8th. ~«‘* I was feol enough to go 
to the first night of Mrs. Cowley’s uew comedy, 
called More Ways than One ; h I must 
tell you, in vindication of myself, that I did not 
know who was the author when I went. It 
was received with the greatest applause, and 
highly commended in most of the papers this 
morning ; notwithstanding which, I do not 
hesitate to pronounce it execrable stuff. * * 
“ The mention of Shakspeare in your letter 
reminds me of a remark which lately occurred 
tome: Prince Henry makes the following re- 

flection over the dead body of Hotspur : 

* When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 


But now two of the vilest earth 
Is room , 


As a parallel to this passage, Dr. Johnson has 
quoted these lines from Ovid : 

* Carminibus confide bonis; jacet ecce Tibullus; 

Vix manet é toto parva quod urna capit.’ 
I think the two last lines of the epitaph said 
to be inscribed on the tomb of Scipio Africanus, 
have a nearer resemblance to the passage in 
Shakspeare : 
¢ Cui non Europa, non obstitit Africa quondam, 
Respice res hominum, quam brevis urna premit.’” 

From the stage we proceed to a few very 
brief miscellaneous illustrations. The following 
useful hint is neatly conveyed :— 

“ I thank you very much for your very 
obliging letter, which I received on Friday 
last ; but give me leave to remark, en passant, 
that in future it may be as well if you date 
your letters, as the trouble of doing it is not 
great, and it sometimes may have its conve- 
nience.”’ 

The next are sound observations :— 

“ T do not think that tremblingly alive sus- 
ceptibility which you mention is a certain diag- 
nostic of virtue; it is sometimes, perhaps most 
frequently, what we call prudery. Conscious 
innocence is bold, and often much more un- 
guarded than guilt; though the feelings of 
calumniated innocence will be often in the 
highest degree irritable: but the feelings of 
no friend of mine, whether man or woman, do 
I wish to be ‘ tremblingly alive all o’er,’ for 
the inevitable consequence of such feelings is, 
that the person cursed with them must ‘ smart 
and agonise at every pore.’ He will find ten 
thousand things to render him miserable; ten 
thousand unintentional slights will pierce him 
to the quick, which would never have occurred 
to the mind of a man of less refinement and 
su ibility. This was remarkably exempli- 
fied in the life of Rousseau, who was exqui- 
sitely ingenious in rendering himself unhappy. 
Every man, who values his happiness, will be 
studious to eradicate @ susceptibility, which is 
certainly a scion of that passion which the wise 
son of Sirach truly, and with a fine sarcasm, 
remarks, * was not made for man.’”’ 

There is an interest to us in the mention of 
iyoan, men and matters; thus, February, 
1794 tau 

* Gibbon (whose death 
is said to have been em on two works, 
the loss of which I do not much — Pre. 
faces to an edition of the Monkish Historians, 
which were to be published by Pinkerton ; and 
a sort of Catalogue raisonné of the authors he 
has made use of in his Roman History. It is 


must have seen) 


said that he had not made much’ progress in polsoned 
& 
is 


either. 
** Thave not heard much said of Mr. Can- 
ning’s* speech. It was considered as suffi- 
* «It was once my good 





ciently zealous, but I do not think he was 
considered in that débaté as remarkably for- 
midable. I saw him in tewn with the Mark- 
hams: if he be domiciled with the archbishop, 
he will hardly be deficient in zeal. I asked in 
town how the revolution in Canning’s political 
sentiments had been produced. was ar- 
swered, that * his poverty, but not his will, 
consented.’ ” 

The subjoined maxims from Jortin, and 
quoted by Lord C., are worth ting :— 

* The man who is not intelligible is not in- 
telligent.' You may depend upon this, as upon 
a rule which will never deceive you. 

“ A desire to say things which no one ever 
said, makes some people say things which no 
one ought to say. 

“ Men s more virtuously than they 
either act or think. 

** Government, in church and state, is of 
God; forms of government, in church’ and 
state, are of men. 

* Bacon says, ‘ If St. John were to write an 
epistle to the church of England, as he did to 
that of Asia, it would surely contain this clause: 
I have a few things against thee.’ Tam not 
quite of his opinion. Iam afraid the clause 
would be, ‘I have not a few things against 
thee.’ 

* Tt is observable that Pharaoh, tyrant and 

ersecutor as he was, never compelled the 

ebrews to forsake the religion of their fa- 
thers, and to adopt that of the Egyptians. 
Such improvements in persecution were re- 
served for Christians. 

‘“¢ Flatterers are as mean and sordid as they 
are mischievous and odious. To them might 
be applied the Levitical law: Every ereeping 
thing is unclean, and shall be an abomination. 

“ Somebody said to a learned simpleton, 
* The Lord double your learning, and then— 
you will be twice the fool you are now.’ 

“ Amongst the sayings of Publius Syrus, 
none pleases us more than this : —‘ injuriarum 
remedium est oblivio.” Ihave endeavoured to 
make use of it.” 

But we must conclude; and we do so with 
quoting two of Lord Chedworth’s very opposite 
reasons for mourning the loss of a cook :— 

“Tam at present in an uncomfortable state: 
my cook has been dying for some days; but 
her constitution being very strong, she grapples 
with death astonishingly. As she came to live 





resent with his uncle, Mr. Leigh. Lord C. was also 

tear Satin eats nae ees 
career; but ac 80 a 
fame, that we were all greedy “ 
* To swallow his discourse ;’ 

when, unfortunately, the discipline of a hundred-house 
of industry was a subject casually started, and from this 
attractive scent it was found impossible to call off some 


of our pany. Enough, however, was heard from Mr. 
C. to induce Lord Chedworth to declare, when the y 


that ‘ C. was a wonderful young man,’ 

“The above was written at a time when it could 
scarcely be foreseen that the master mind of this gentle- 
Sp bbe, fhe menpeine tees foam tactoed wee anenees 

e sangu’ » thus » Was soon to 
cease. His unremitting ind and excess of devotion 
to the cause he had so entirely at heatt were too much for 
ae ge nature. The -*~ which he ex- 
omg io a » » Ww unexam ) 

the pride oof wtalnes of some’ of his pr sod 
could not but severely afflict him; and it is pain- 
ful to add, that the excessive malignity which was dis- 
played their low and scurrilous partisans was more than 
roe pes but too ardent temper could endure. The 


t ly of i 
pe caer ne: Mh ge Ah, tholly d him fon their 
arrows. To an 


sensible of 
that of which he had and which 
ovidsatiy leaden to the Siethy ‘cod M as 





man at a large dinner party at a Coopers, wheres was 


of this country, but of aa wanking 


broke up, and with more than his ordinary en >| Jas 





with my father and mother before I can re. 
member, you will conceive that I cannot help 
feeling on this occasion. I doubt I shall not 
soon meet with a person whose cdlinary per. 
—e will please me so well as her’s have 
one.” 

There are some just temarks on reading the 
church service of common prayer ; but, instead 
of referring to them, wé would také the oppor. 
tunity of recommending all concerned to seek 
out Mr. Jones (of Drury Lane), who is making 
so many clergymen effective and impressive in 
this way (instead of following traditional sing- 
song and error), that we understand he is 
likely to be esteemed one of the chief pillars 
of the church as well as of the stage. 





The Foreign Review and Continental Miscel. 
lany. No. I. January, 1828. London, 
Black, Young, and Young; and Bossange, 
Barthés, and Lowell: Edinburgh, T. Clark: 
Dublin, M‘Arthur. 

WE are not in the habit of reviewing our con. 

temporaries in periodical literature, because we 

consider thé public to be the best judges of 
such matters, which are, therefore, best left in 
the hands that must sanction or reject them. 

But this does not preclude us from occasionally 

noticing, and especially when we can do 80 

with approbation, the appearance of any no- 

velty in the critical or literary worlds such 
notices being rather in the way of news or in- 
telligence than of expressions of opinion. Thus, 
we spoke very favourably of the Foreign 

Quarterly Review when first published, some 

months ago (of which a second No. has since 

succeeded) ; and have now to do equal justice 
to another performance of the same class, and, 
we are sorry to remark, its hostile competitor 
and rival. ith the disputes, however, which 
led to this division of interests, and to several 
angry statements from the parties (in which, 
we fancy, readers take less concern than the con- 
troversialists may suppose), it is not eur business 
to interfere: we cannot help feeling sorrow that 
the heat of contention, springing originally, per- 
haps, out of slight causes, should be carried to 
such intemperate heights, as to induce any 
literary men to utter imputations and recrimi- 
nations, at which, we are convinced, their 
minds, in the earlier stages of the contest, 
would have started and recoiled. It is thus 
that all quarrels grow: they begin with some 
slight misunderstanding and displeastre ; the 
difference of views widens as the afgument 
warms the combatants, and the breach be- 
comes more and more impracticable, till at last 
rage begets hatred; and those who at the out- 
set would have thought a formal phrase a suffi- 
cient mark of their temper, and a gentle re- 
proof for not agreeing with them a sufficient 
retort, do not hesitate to abuse and vilify in 
nguage of unmeasured violence, and to charge 
motives and conduct which could only be ima- 
gined through the distorting medium of ai 

resentments. Trifles are canvassed till they 
turn to serious questions, and molehills are 
made mountains for the dwellers thereupon. 

That we may not fall into the same error, we 

here dismiss the subject, which we have touched 

on with » as One forced upon us by the 
publicity of the occasion, and the exasperation 
of the wordy warfare which has been so ac- 
tively and acrimpniously maintained. The edi- 
tors of both Reviews we have the pleasure to 
know ; and their estimable qualities as gentle- 
men and scholars ought to have kept them 
from this controversy. 

With regard to No. I. of the Foreign Review 
now before us, we have simply to say, that its 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


contents are various, exceedingly well chosen, 
and very ably written. Out of twelve regular 
articles, of considerable length, we have been 
much pleased with Barante’s History of the 
Dukes of Tey Werner and pe 
Poetry, and Spanish Poetry, severally ascri 

o Me Southey, Mr. Castile of Edinburgh, 
and Mr. Wiffen ; but it is almost an impro- 
priety to particularise these papers, since nearly 
all the rest are replete with intelligence and 
instruction. On the whole, we look upon 
this No. to be eminently calculated to inspire 
and cultivate a taste for foreign literature, of 
which there is a broad and rich field open to 
the critical English labourer, whence he may 
import vast and valuable stores for the benefit 
of his native country. As a specimen of the 
work, we select one from some twenty or 
thirty of the short reviews of new publications, 
which, together with the usual lists, &c. &c., 
conclude this excellent volume. In a very 
brief space it offers many just and felicitous 
observations, which might have been expanded 
over far larger bounds. 

* Poésies, par Mde. Amable Tastu. 
Paris, 1827. 

“Tt isa singular fact, that a nation whose 
earliest associations are so romantic and so 
poetica.which was the birth-place of the 
Troubadours, and, in after times, not only the 
most civilised, but, indeed, the most forward in 
literary progress,—should possess no poetry. 
Setting the drama aside, as involving too much 
of old dispute, and, moreover, conceiving a tra- 
gedy may be very effective without being poeti- 
cal, we must again repeat our assertion that 
there is no poetry, properly so called, in France. 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and England, are the 
most poetical countries in Europe: the poetry 
of Spain is the stirring memory of her ancient 
chivalry, veined with the rich passion and 
imagery which the Moors have left, like the 
ruins of the Alhambra, as their trdce behind 
them ; that of Italy is the inspiration of the 
fairest earth and heaven that éver made beauty 
the element of man’s fancy. In Germany and 
England there is less of ostensible cause ; there 
is no reason of climate or asséciation why they 
should be more poetical than France, yet no 
one will deny that they are so, But the won- 
der of those who examine the character of the 
French will soon cease ; their philosophers were 
Wits, their poets epigrammatists, their lovers 
men of galny all lived with the fear of 
tidicule, like the sword of Damocles, for ever 

re their eyes; their feelings were scenes, 
their enthusiasm a fashion, and their very in- 
trigues a feather for their cap or a step to their 
preferment: but the insincerity that prevailed 
amongst them was a yet ter barrier to the 
attainment of poetical eminence. Every thing 
was doubted, nothing believed ; sceptics in mo- 
rals as well as in religion, there was nothing 
wheréon to ground belief—and poetry, like re. 
ligion, asks faith. Destroy its credence in the 
finer sympathies, the higher and holier im- 
of our nature, and we destroy its exist- 

ence. e compliment was elegantly turned, 
the satire was keenly pointed ; 80 much for the 
higher ranks: and as for the lower, no peasant 
poet ever made his native valley vocal with his 
Songs, till nature, borne on the wings of music, 
¢ Psyche wafted by the zephyrs, found her 
Way even into palaces. The degraded state of 
the peasantry rendered this impossible: the 
Wildest tribe that ever roamed the desert may 
be poetical, the civilised savage never. Where, 
& state of society, were the excitements 

or the materials of ? for though devout 
ers in the ofiginal existence of genius, 





separate and self-supported, as the fire of the 
volcano, yet we also think there must be a pe- 
culiar state of atmosphere to call forth the 
liquid flame. To take a moment’s glance at 
the list of French poets as their names occur, 
we have the Abbé de Lille’s ‘ Jardins,’ whose 
pastoral and rural sketches are about as natu- 
ral as the pictures when it was the fashion for 
ladies to be drawn as shepherdesses; their ideas 
of Arcadia being composed of a nosegay, a 
crook, a large straw hat,.and a long green 
sash ; and where in the odes of J. B. Rousseau, 
(save only that Pindaric address to Fortune,) 
shall we look for the exquisite imagery of Col- 
lins, the classical power of Gray, or the re- 
flective philosophy of Wordsworth ? Perhaps 
a few words on the Henriade will shew the 
defects of French poetry. They may be prin- 
cipally comprised under three heads ; its being 
made the vehicle of courtly flattery, its ad- 
herence to mythological imagery, and its utter 
ignorance of natural beauty. The gods of 
Ethnic faith have lost their hold for worship in 
the present day ; for poetry must, to a certain 
degree, be truth. Their magnificent deities, 
their lovely goddesses, their graceful train of 
nymphs, nereids, &c. were beautiful and effi. 
cient in the hands of the Grecians, for they 
believed in their existence. Such was the state 
of the more imaginative parts of literature pre- 
vious to the Revolution. That has, indeed, 
effected a mighty change; freedom, like pure 
air, has cleared and lightened wherever it past, 
and no where are its effects more felt than in 
the mind. It is not in the midst of terrible 
events that people lie down to meditate upon 
them, but in the after-hours of tranquillity. 
France is more likely to produce fine poetry 
now than ever; men’s thoughts and feelings 
have received a new stimulus, old prejudices 
have been forcibly trodden down, old customs 
shewn to be of noavail, foreign models contem- 
plated, and a new standard of taste introduced. 
In every work which now issues from the 
French press, the influence of this renovated 
spirit is felt. As yet, indeed, no master min- 
strel has arisen to give his own tone to minor 
writers (for though we do full justice to the 
talents of Messrs. Delavigne and Delamartine, 
yet they are not men who stamp the character 
of a language); but we do firmly believe there 
is more of imagination and taste at this present 
moment in French literature, than would have 
served the whole siécle de Louis XIV. Per- 
haps the volume which suggested these remarks 
will illustrate, as well as any, the change 
which we consider to have taken place. It is 
a little book full of simple and natural feeling, 
with veins of that melancholy whose very 
existence is poetry. Les Poésies of Mde. 
Amable Tastu consist of some very graceful 
translations from Moore, and many short ori- 
ginal pieces, whose sadness and tenderness ap- 
pear to be, what the inspiration of the minstrel 
should ever be—from the heart. In translat- 
ing two or three of our favourite pieces, we 
shall endeavour rather to follow the meaning 
than the measure: for example, in the annexed 
stanzas we have given the more recitative part 
of the ode in blank verse, and we shall only 
have recourse to rhyme, where either the na- 
ture of the poem requires it, or where such a 
atyle being peculiar to both languages, the 
metre will not interfere with the turn of a 
single idea. 
* Song of Sappho at the Pyre of Erinna. 


Happy the priestess of the poet-god, 
Whose M4 Fm. the Konteh matte 





Or envy her wha dies and leaves behind 
Wear wabdenn: weeps the daughter of the byre 
'» lens, iter 
Whe asks in vain from a once high, pure love 
> — dream, aa ry hee shame 
re together, she paid happiness 
Her price for genius, but enjoyed it not— 
She who is struck by slander’s poisoned tongue. 
But this is not Erinna! alas, it is not her !’ 


‘© We will pass over the next two stanzas, as 
too mythological, and leave the jealousy of 
Plutus, and the anger of Venus, for the fol- 
lowing exquisite cluster of images alluding to 
the death of Erinna. 

* She h -break 
Fades on the hil-aide, 


As the swan’s sad low singing 
— away by the tide. 
s 


rose droops 
When the night hour’s come on ; 
As the silver stream dries 
In the heat of the sun. 
But weep for her !—she who is suffering still, 
Waiting that hour for which perhaps prays. 
Dark night has brought its visions, she has seen 
Each muse in silence hide her radiant brow, 
And when day sinks to darkness, hears she not 
From the cold waves a voice which calls her there. 
But this is not Erinna ! alas, it is not her !” 


‘¢ The following is in a lighter vein, imitated 
from one of Thibaud’s, the King of Navarre. 


* Greeting, lovely ladies all, 
Who have welcomed me in hall, 


fair, 


One, that well to you belongs, 

Of his noble master’s songs ; 
Tears in each dark eye may swell, 
While the death of Love I tell. 


*Tis not Love which liveth now— 
He hath died of broken vow; 
False love now hath all the sway— 
Please you all for true Love pray. 
Sweet where true Love's smiles and sighs, 
pe light was in his eyes, 
Well ali deemed that he could be 
Only a divinity. 
One of you may say ‘ mine own,’ 
To the portrait I have shewn : 
1 will not the truth betray, 
But, perchance, her blushes may. 
Tis not, &c.. 


All too soon the weight of age 

Came, despite youth's hour of charms ; 
Worn with cares, and worn with griefs, 
Love expired in my arms. 

Saw 1 how his strength decayed, 

Saw death on his features graved, 

Saw him die beneath neglect, 

Whom a look, perchance, had saved, 
Tis not, &c. 


Flung I on the funeral 
ye scroll, vows fuze 2 and fair, 


In a little ey ey 
There is raised Love's funeral stone ; 
There the simple peasant dreams, 
As the twilight hours steal on. 
Would some inconstant heart 
Passing near the haunted place, 
Might by the carved marble pause, 
sigh its graven words to trace, 
*Tis not Love which liveth now— 
He hath died of broken vow ; 
False Love now hath all the sway— 
Please you all for true Love pray.’ 


“ One beautiful simile, alluding to herself 
and the remembrance she leaves behind in 
song, and we have done. 

* As in a vale some solitary flower 
Fades and then dies, leaving for memory 
Some odorous breath , and a few light leaves, 
Frail playthings of the wind.’ 

“ We have now only a few words of praise 
and welcome to the fair lyrist whose music we 
have been endeavouring to catch. There isa 
delicate ae of —— seach eoulyte devia 
the whole, and, i rt truly in saying 
that she is on maeiriels for a volume of 
legends from the olden times of France, we 
congratulate both herself and her readers,” 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Tales of an Antiquary, chiefly illustrative of 
the Manners, Traditions, and Remarkable 
Localities of London. 3 vols.12mo. Lon- 

don, 1828. Colburn. 


THESE are very curious and interesting vo- 
lumes : many a weary day must have been 
passed in the Museum—that temple of anti- 
quities and antiquaries—many a black-let- 
tered folio unclasped, ere the materials could 
have been collected for their pages; and few 
of our modern memoirs have, we firmly believe, 
cost one half the research of these T: We 
have, however, more to say in favour of the 
industry than of the invention of the writer. 
Considered simply as fictions, they are heavy 
and ill constructed—as sketches of olden time, 
accurate and spirited. We think the author 
has been led away by a false idea of conforming 
to the taste of the times, of writing a popular 
work, yet so full of his antiquarian lore that the 
mere story-teller sinks under the weight. We 
shall select from the two or three German le- 

nds the following story of Death’s Horse. 
The forest near Wolfsfeld is so infested by 
demons, that no person can pass unmolested. 
At length a bold knight undertakes the adven- 
ture: he sets off, with the Evangelists at his 
saddle-bow, his spear in his hand, and a song 
on his lips. 

“ He was carolling on in this manner, when 
the wood began to resound with all sorts of 
noises: there were laughing, shouting, and 
many voices were heard mocking him. ‘ Hark 
to the fool-hardy braggart!’ cried one. ‘ He 
little thinks we’re to roast him to-night on 
molten gold,’ said another. ‘ Yes,’ howled a 
third, ‘ for the impious fool came out without 
a blessing from the brethren of St. Francis’ 
convent.’ * Let him go on, let him go on; he 
cannot escape Death’s Horse.’ In this manner 
was Ludwig accosted by his invisible foes on 
his entry to the forest ; but though he was 
not daunted, yet he gathered up his strength 
for his future trials ; ‘ for,’ thought he, ‘al- 
though what I have heard may be as gross 
falsehoods as ever were uttered by the Fiend 
himself, yet I shall not cast away my blows 
upon an invisible enemy, but reserve them 
until I can see something to fight withal.’ He 
rode on for a while unmolested, though the 
forest grew thicker, and the night grew darker 
every moment; when, as he passed the en- 
trance to a narrow and deep defile, he saw a 
figure very richly habited in the ancient dress 
of Germany come riding up it on a bay horse: 
upon his head was a crown of gold, and in his 
face, where his eyes should have been, were 
two large balls, which shone like the regal 
metal when glowing in the furnace. ‘ Ho, 
friend !’ cried Langenspeers, when he saw the 
figure, ‘who are you with your fiery eyes, 
and what do you seek in this forest?’ ‘ My 
name,’ said the s » © is King Guld- 
neaugen: I am lord of all the gold in Ger- 
many.’ ‘ And I,’ returned the knight, ‘ am 
Lodowyck Langenspeers, of Wolfsfeld, as poor 
as an howlet, but in arms against all roving 
spirits.’ ‘ What say you, Ludwig, to becom- 
ing my subject? You shall have coined gold 
by the handful, and wedges enough to build 
you a palace with.’ ‘ Well said, King Golden- 
eyes,’ answered Langen ‘but what must 
I do for all this?’ ‘ Gare me that little 
book which is at your left saddle-bow, and 
—_ s m. 2 “> ~—s for ever and ever.’ 
“A likely tale, Ki dneaugen,’ replied 
dio; dntight ; ‘ts f ten cm. poo agli meee 
without stooping, I’ll serve you.’ ‘ 
then,’ said the king, ‘ let me try.’ ‘ Take it, 


then,’ said Ludwig, letting his ponderous spear 
fall with all his force upon the shoulder of the 
unfortunate monarch, and bearing both horse 
and man to the earth with the weight of it. 
* How now !’ cried the knight, ‘ what are you 
down, King Guldneaugen ? you are well fitted, 
truly, to play a forest fiend, not to stand a 
touch like that. Believe me, 9p bye is much 
heavier. Hark ye, friend, I shall give you a 
little wound, that I may know you when we 
meet again: there!’ continued he, running 
his spear through the fictitious spirit’s arm, 
‘ Good night!’ ‘Go on, thou sacrilegious 
man !” said the fallen king; ‘ Death’s Horse 
is abroad in the forest! thou wilt meet him 
anon.” ‘ And then,’ returned Langenspeers, 
‘ I shall serve it as I have served yours ;’ and 
so he rode on his journey. He again continued 
unmolested for some time; but whether he had 
missed the road, or whether any fiendish sleights 
were cast over him, he could not tell, though 
certain it was that he rather seemed to get 
deeper into the forest, than to issue from it on 
the high road to Niirnberg. In spite of him- 
self, too, the night air made him weary and 
drowsy, and he even nodded in a broken slum- 
ber over his horse’s head. It is, however, in 
these brief spaces of forgetfulness, when we 
are neither sleeping nor waking, that the 
power of dreams is most perplexingly active ; 
for the things which are actually passing before 
us are mixed up with the wild incoherencies of 
vision, and we are unable to distinguish the 
true from the false. Such was the situation of 
Langenspeers: he thought that he was still 
riding through the wood, greatly wearied, and 
that a beautiful female, fantastically habited in 
oak and ivy, like a forest sprite, was approach- 
ing him, singing— 
« Turn and rest thee, soldier, here, 
Let thy wearied barb go free ; 


Lay aside thy massive spear, 
‘urn and pass the night with me. 


Here securely feast and sleep, 

Beauty here shall bless e ATMS ; 

Rest thee, knight, nor longer keep 

Vigil to the forest charms.’ 

A sudden start of his horse awakened Ludwig 
from his trance, and he beheld the figure 
which he had dreamed of, standing before him. 
* And pray, fair one,’ began the knight, ‘ was 
yours the voice I heard inviting me to stop 
and rest, and banquet ?’ ‘ Yes, gallant stran- 
ger,’ she replied ; * I am the Princess Brinhilda, 
the daughter of Achenmann, the erl king; I 
came forth from my bower to find a brave 
knight, to take him to my castle and make 
him my lord. Say, then, wilt thou be he? I 
can bestow on thee more riches than the 
emperor of this land ever saw ; all Germany 
shall be under thy control; and I will be th 

lady-love, possessing a youth and beauty whi 
are continually renewed by time.’ ‘ But what,’ 
returned Ludwig, ‘ must I give in exchange 
for all this?’ ‘ Only,’ said the lady, ‘ one 
kiss from your lips, one drop of your blood, 
that little book which hangs at your saddle- 
bow, and swear upon it to be mine for ever 
and ever.’ ‘A goodly guerdon, truly, fair 
Brinhilda ; and now let me tell you, that I 
am the stout Ludwig Langenspeers, who am in 
arms against all roving spirits ; but if you can 
carry my sword, I am content to be yours, and 
it’s the office of a gentle damosell to unarm her 
knight.’ ‘ Unbrace it,’ said Brinhilda, ‘ and 
let me try.’ ‘ There, fair gentlewoman,’ re- 
turned Langenspeers, casting the sword with 
a violent clank to the earth, but retaining in 
his hand the chain to which it was oacenons Be 


Come, | Brinhilda tried to raise it, but it was en 





for any three ordinary men, and therefore all 





her attempts were in vain: but while she was 
stooping over it, the knight silently took from 
her head the oaken and ivy crown, and shred 
off with his dagger a large tress of her golden 
hair. At length, seeing her labours were to 
no purpose, he drew up the sword again, and, 
after bracing it on, put his steed into a gallop, 
and said, ‘ Fare you well, lady ! you are no erl 
king’s daughter, not to be able to lift my 
sword. I shall never yield to you, for m 
faith is heavier than that brand; but I sh 
carry off these trophies, that I may know you 
when we meet again.’ ‘ Go on, uncourteous 
knight,’ said the lady, ‘ Death’s Horse is 
abroad, and he will revenge me :’ and Ludwig 
rode onwards through the forest. As the 
moon began to sink down the sky, he drew 
near to a sort of plain in the wood ; but ere he 
could gain it, he heard the hollow voice of some 
one apparently riding very near to him, and 
singing :— 
« I ride the forest, I ride the wood, 
I ride on the broad hig) 
The track of my charger is marked with blood, 
Like a field onthe battle-day ! 
Whate’er he pursues, in vain ts flight, 
There never was barb so fleet; 
Whate’er he attacks, in vain is might— 
Whole armies fall at his feet ! 
No mortal dare upon him to look, 
Although he be stout and brave; 
Each step of his tread is a knell for the dead, 
And each bound is the span for a grave !’ 
Ah! said Ludwig to himself, this is a ter. 
rible homily, truly : it comes, doubtless, from 
that same Death’s Horse of which I have 
heard so much; but he must not go unan- 
swered neither :— 
* Oh Death! oh Death! there is one by thy side, 
Who fears not thy steed nor thee, 
In arms against demons to-night I ride, 
Then come forth, if thou can’st, to me !’ 
As he gained the plain, a troop of figures, like 
skeletons and fiends, of the most horrible gro- 
tesque shapes, came running in wild rabble rout 
from ave ,path of the wood, and in the 
midst of them thefe was a fleshless form seated 
upon a little black horse, having harness of 
cord, and a bell hung about his neck, which 
continually swung with a melancholy sound. 
The figure on his back was habited in a kind 
of white shroud ; but though his visage was the 
face of a skull, he had a long black beard, and 
his streaming hair was surmounted by an east- 
ern crown twined about with serpents. He 
held in his left hand an hour-glass and dial, 
and in his right a spear, with which he made 
towards Ludwig ; but the brave knight, breath. 
ing a short prayer, couching his own resistless 
lance, and putting Maximilian to his full 
speed, rushed valiantly on the band”—we need 
scarcely add, with the accustomed success of 
knights-errant. 
e€ must mention, that there is some very 
sweet poetry scattered about; and a preface, 
neatly and amusingly written. 





Coming Out; and the Field of the Forty Foot- 
steps. By Jane and Anna Maria Porter. 


3 vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. 1828. 
TuHE taste of the age is so very much altered 
since our fair authoresses began their literary 
career, that, perhaps, it is scarcely fair to try 
their works by the ordeal of modern opinion ; 
neither do we think the page of light amuse- 
ment fit subject for severe criticism: we shall 
rather, therefore, turn to the pleasant task of 
opening the volumes, and leaving our readers 
to form what judgment their taste or their 
gratitude may induce. The first tale is a pic- 


.|ture of gay modern life; the next is one of 


old historical tradition, founded on so curious a 
fact, that we must quote the detail. 
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“ But when. all the above, twenty-seven 
years ago, was thus flourishing in its most 
rural verdure and peopled pleasantness, there 
existed one tract in that lovely green of mea- 
dows, which usually ap; deserted; or, 
when visited, the human beings discerned there 
were few in number, or, most frequently, only 
some solitary person in musing mood, moving 
slowly through its long grass. To that so 

erally forsaken spot, tradition had given the 
name of the Field of the Forty Footsteps. * * 


“ The footsteps were in the middle of the 
field, and forty in number; and the old man 
said were each imprinted by the approach and 
struggle of two combatants, who had fought 
there, in the dead lock of mutual 
* a . 


and perished 
hatred. 

“ All I am able to say with regard to the 
particular situation of the vestiges you inquire 
after is, that the field they were in lay between 
our archery-ground (which you may recollect 
was at the back of the east side of Gower 
Street) and some other meadows more to the 
eastward, that skirted the lane called the Duke 
of Bedford’s Road, then running northward 
from the top of Southampton Row, Blooms. 

I remember often walking to the spot 
in my boyish days, to scan over and over again 
those extraordinary appearances. The way I 
went was along Southampton Row, to the 
point where it led to a passage into Queen’s 
Square. Near that point was a gate and a 
turn-stile, which opened from the Duke’s Road 
direct into the great extent of fields I speak 
of, now mostly built on, but then pastures as 
far as.the eye could reach. Having entered 
by the stile, and proceeded thence in an ob- 
lique line, at about something more than a 
quarter of a mile’s walking from the style, I 
reached the field you mean—that called of the 
Forty Footsteps ; and whéré: the ‘marks, as if 
of human steps, presented themselves on a 
continuation of the same oblique line; and in 
a sort of waving position, giving, certainly, 
the appearance of a regular advance or retreat 
of two persons, in the manner the legend de- 
scribes; and although the grass stood high 
and rich on all the rest of the field, not a blade 
grew on the apparent foot-prints. To account 
for them by any other means than the related 
superstition was not easy. They did not lie 
near any common way; neither do J think 
that the scanty numbers of the curious or idle, 
boys or men, who by chance visited the place, 
could, by their own feet, have worn the marks 
into such unvarying barrenness of surface. I 
haunted them repeatedly, both when boy and 
man, and never saw a change in them. But 
even were it so, that the visits of the curious 
had perpetuated the appearances, by re-tread- 
ing in the barren marks, such an admission 
would prove the fact of a constant tradition 
respecting them; and that goes far to verify 
the tale of the tradition itself,’”?—which is, 
that of two brothers fighting, till both fell; 
og the details we refer to the volume 
I . 


ee 


Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 

— Britain and Ireland. Vol. I. Part I. 

to. 

THe collection of valuable articles recently pub- 
lished in this work has already given us an op- 
portunity of recording the high importance of 
its topics. China, the recesses of the Him- 
maleh, India, and the celebrated isles of the 
Indian Ocean, respectively contribute their 
quota of illustrative science and novelty. The 
articles of Mr. Colebrooke, on the philosophy 








of the Hindis, are marked by that vigorous 
conception and luminous development which 
flows from a combination of perfect knowledge 
and intelligence of this most abstruse and diffi- 
cult question, and, however arduous to handle, 
may form a subject in a future No. Having in 
our pages already extracted observations on a 
Cufic inscription in Ceylon, accompanied with 
remarks by Sir Alexander Johnston on its 
ancient commerce, opening sound and saga- 
cious views of improvement,—we shall now ad- 
vert to an article in the first pages of the 
Transactions, supplied by an eminent oriental 
scholar, on the Pancha Tantra, or collection of 
oriental apologues, so justly and popularly 
known throughout Europe under the title of 
Pilpay’s Fables. After briefly touching a few 
points of this most attractive species of writing, 
we shall call the notice of the public to a work 
of equal celebrity, but hitherto unknown to us, 
which (thanks to the views and exertions of 
the Asiatic Society) may soon also become a 
portion of European literature. 

The analytical account so elaborately given 
in the first Part of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, of the Pancha Tantra, 
excites a particular interest in the mind of the 
reader for its interesting and attractive apo- 
logues. It were needless to enlarge upon the 
influence which attaches to this class of in- 
structive preceptive tales, grounded upon the 
immutable impulses of the heart and inclina- 
tions—all of which are set in motion, and de- 
scribed with a variety of illustrative sketches, 
particularly useful and felicitous for embodying 
the manners, habits, and cast of thought of 
eastern countries. It is, moreover, a particular 
feature of the singular fascination of this de- 
scription of writings, that the soundest axioms 
of prudence and sagacity are introduced into 
the mind by our feathered and animal moni- 
tors, in a phraseology of characteristic simplicity 
and colloquial naiveté. 

Few books of philosophy or professed ethics 
contain a more useful range of development of 
the rules of life, than can be extracted from the 
incidents of these instructive fables ; and accord- 
ingly they appertain to the class of fictions which 
interest the great family of man in every clime, 
being vivid transcripts of thought, light and 
airy of touch, but of universal acceptation. 
Therefore, however dissimilar the habits may be 
of the natives of India and of Britain, these 
pleasing narratives enchain the attention of 
the lovers of nature in either hemisphere, and 
thus an illustration of the Arabian Tales, from 
the Pancha Tantra, the Hitépadés4, and other 
Hindu writings, would greatly increase their 
interest and value, and evolve a very instruc- 
tive chain of evidence of the intimate relation 
subsisting between Indian and Arabian litera- 
ture. And it is no mean incentive and recom- 
mendation to the undertaking, that these fic- 
tions form a flowery path for the acquirement 
of a knowledge of oriental habits and manners, 
familiarising the reader to the tone of Eastern 
society, and painting to the life their jurispru- 
dence, administration of their laws, as well as 
the shifting scenes and unstable prosperity of 
the prime actors on their scene of grandeur. 

While the highly instructive remarks of 
Mr. Wilson’s essay deserve the closest atten- 
tion of every admirer of this class of writings, 
(exclusively the property of the East,) it is 
wished to call the attention of the, public, as 
well as the cultivator of oriental literature, to 
a similar work, rich in every character of moral 
instruction, and also displaying an exhaustless 
variety of animal personification, a work 
which embodies, moreover, an illustration of the 
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doctrines of one of the most venerable religious 
classes of the East—namely, the Jdtakas, or 
incarnations of the Buddhoo. 

Buddhism, however persecuted and driven 
from the peninsula of India, having finally 
established its seat in the distinguished 
island in the bay of » so well known 
as the Serendib of Arabian literature, the 
Lanka of Hindoo writers, and the Ceylon 
of European history, has from thence dif- 
fused its doctrine and influence from the 
Ganges over the vast countries interposing be- 
twixt that stream and the empire of China. 
Indeed the majority of the population of that 
great state, as well as the Tatar tribes of 
Central Asia, are chiefly followers of the culte 
of the Buddhoo; so that there can exist little 
doubt but that Buddhism operates by its 
doctrines and faith over the largest portion of 
the human race. To all these millions, the 
Jatakas, or 550 incarnations of Guadma, are 
subjects of the highest respect;—jealously pre- 
served in the temples, as the most sacred repo- 
sitory of doctrinal instruction, it is mow almost 
impossible to procure a perfect copy of the 
whole series of these tales or incarnations, a 
translation of which, while they would add 
very largely to our collection of interesting 
Eastern narrations, would supply also an illus- 
tration of the whole scope of Buddhism, of 
which the metempsychosis, on which these 
changes turn, forms the basis and chief agent. 

It is a subject of great interest to our know- 
ledge on these points, that a perfect copy of 
the Jétakas is in the library of the Royal 
London Asiatic Society, the donation of Sir 
Alexander Johnston ; whose collection of this, 
and other rare and important manuscripts, 
evidences his zealous and beneficial prosecution 
of a systematic plan for the cultivation of the 
literature of the island, over the jurisprudence 
of which he so usefully presided. 

The manuscript in the possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society is thus described by Mr. Clough, 
who for many years has been a missi 
in Ceylon, and who lately published a Pali 
Grammar, and is also at present composing 
a Dictionary: he inspected its condition, and 
has gone through its leaves. 

‘¢ The Singhalese book is called Pansiya- 
panas Jétaka. From pan, five—siya, hundred 
—panas, fifty, and jdtaka, incarnation,—that 
is, the 550 incarnations of Buddha, which he 
underwent during his probation for that highest 
and most sacred character. During these trans 
migrations, he entered into every possible state 
of existence, from the gods down to the meanest 
reptile, and had to encounter characters of every 
description. Sometimes he was among the 
gods, sometimes among the demons—most fre- 
quently among men, and often among the 
beasts, birds, and fishes. These Jétakas con- 
tain the complete history of his visits or bisths 
among these different classes of beings; and 
give, at the same time, the substance of his 
intercourse with them. This is designed to 
exemplify three of the chief traits in his cha- 
racter—purity, compassion, and wisdom. Every 
Jétaka closes by giving such strong exhibition 
of these excellencies, that the bei among 
whom he is found discover that they have 
been visited by Bhodisataya (the name he had 
while a candidate for the Buddhooship), who 
vanishes ; and they are left to moralise and 
improve the instance he has given them, by 
some parable, or some narrative or discourse, 
of his infinite wisdom, purity, and compassion : 
and that all may attain what he has attained, 
namely, nirwana, they are to act upon the prin- 
ciples and maxims laid down in the Jétakas, 
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on which account this is looked upon as the 
ef book among the Buddhists. 

“‘ The book was originally written in Pali, 
and translated into Singhalese. This copy 
contains 1172 leaves, or 2344 pages. A native 
Writer would write about four pages per day, 
upon an average, and this would employ him 
586 days.” 

Among the incredible variety of personifica- 

tions contained in the Jétakas, some are more 
prized than the rest as the exemplars of Bud- 
dhoo doctrine; and esteeming every insight 
into the subject as a link in our system of 
information in this line of oriental literature, 
it is with particular pleasure that we state the 
intended publication of four of the Jétakas with 
their correspondent pictures, together with a 
mass of subjects referring to the religion and 
habits of the Buddhist of Ceylon, simi- 
larly illustrated by plates. This work will 
comprise notices on the zodaical and planetary 
systems, also the astrologic features of the Bali 
and the Nekates, the devil-worship, the Hades 
and places of torment, also transcripts from the 
Bana or sermons of the Buddhoo. These in- 
teresting subjects, furnished by Mr. Upham 
from original manuscripts, are ready for the 
sa and will, we are assured, be published 
n course of the present season. The draw- 
ings, which are very numerous (more than 
forty in number) will all be given in lithogra- 
phic engravings, coloured after the originals, 
which were supplied to Sir Alexander John- 
ston by the Buddhist priests, 

As the history of remote eras, especially in the 
East, is chiefly to be sought for in the prevailing 
doctrines and religion, we cannot but anticipate 
many oa developments ss a eg sub- 
jects, furni an insight into the opinions 
and feelings of a country whose literature has 
occupied a distinguished rank in the philosophy 
of every age, whether Greek, Arabian, or 


A coincidence of much interest will be shewn 
with the Mexican tribes, on the subject of pic- 
ture pai , or teaching by pictorial exem- 
plars; a habit existing in the Buddhoo practice 
even to the present period, the priests being ac- 
customed to reprove the existence of any vice 
or crime which may pre-eminent, by 
eabchicing on the walls of their pansilas, or 
houses of instruction, as well as in their tem- 
pice, the peintings of the good actions of the 

in the very stage of existence wherein 

the obnoxious vice or crime prevails. The inci- 
dents of the three Jétakas, with their accompany- 
ing drawings, exhibit groups of ideas in detached 
ions, each section of which combines action, 

its consequences, and catastrophe. Such exhi- 
bitions are among the earliest modes of com- 
municating ideas which can be traced in primi- 
tive times, and are highly interésting, as they 
operate (in our own times), through the agency 
of the Buddhist priesthood, upon many millions 
of human beings, subjected to the control of 
Britain. These are the identical drawings which 
struck Mr. Phillips as forming so remarkable an 
example of the moral use that might be made of 
painting, that he exhibited them, and com- 
mented them in the first lecture which he 
delivered session, on the history of paint- 
ing, at the Academy of Somerset House. 

Lord Byron and some of his Coniemporaries ; 
with Recollections of the Author's Life, and 
of his Visit to Italy. By Leigh Hunt. 4to. 
pp- 513, London, 1828. Colburn. 

Iw this quarto the author exhibits himself as a 

person of considerable talent, and of much lite- 

tary conceit and affectation. But his deeper 








offence lies in the essence of the design itself, 
which appears to us to be one at which an ho- 
nourable mind would have revolted. To have 
gone to enjoy the hospitality of a friend and 
taste the bounty of a patron, and after his death 
to have made that visit (for avowedly mercenary 
ends) the source of a long libel upon his me- 
mory,—does seem tobe very base and unworthy. 
No resentment of real or fancied ill usage can 
excuse, far less justify, such a proceeding ; and 
(without referring to this particular instance, 
but speaking generally of the practice, now too 
prevalent, of eaves-dropping and word-catching, 
and watching every minute action exposed in 
the confidence of private life, for the purpose of 
book-making,) we will say that these personal 
and posthumous injuries are a di to their 
perpetrators and to the press of the country. It 
is recorded, that almost before the funeral 
ashes are cold, the Brahmins in the East col- 
lect and pass them through a sieve, to find 
what molten gold may be gathered from these 
poor relics of mortality: such has been the 
treatment of Lord Byron’s insulted remains, 
which have been raked up, sifted, and defiled, 
to gratify the meanest spirit of cupidity. How 
finely has the Noble Poet, we had almost writ- 
ten prophet, expressed this in his Monody on 
the Death of Sheridan ! 

“ But should there be to whom the fatal blight 

Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 
Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 
Jar in the music which was born their own, 
Still let them pause—Ah ! little do they know 
That what to them seem’d Vice might be but Wo. 
Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 
Is fix’d for ever to detract or praise; 

denies her requiem to his name, 
And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 
The secret enemy whose sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel. jt id spy, 
The foe—the fool—the jealous—and the vain— 
The envious who but breathe in others’ pain, 
Behold the host ! delighting to deprave, 
Who track the steps of Glory to the grave, 
Watch every fault that during Genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 
And pile the pyramid of Calumny'” 

The connexion between Lord Byron and 
persons in rank, in intellect, and in every high 
quality of soul, so inferior to himself as the 
coterie which gathered round him in Italy— 
and the consequences of that assemblage, may, 
we think, be very readily accounted for. Lord 
Byron, with the fervour of a young poet, 
imagined Leigh Hunt—in prison for libelling 
his King—a sort of political martyr, and thus 
prepossessed in his favour was led to estimate his 
writings by a fictitious standard. But this fit 
of fancy must almost instantly have been dis- 
pelled, as the author shews it to have been, 
when his lordship came into direct and con- 
stant contact with the pert vulgarity and 
miserable low-mindedness of Cockney-land. 
We can picture him (the haughty aristocrat 
and impatient bard) with Mrs. Hunt, as 
painted by her partial husband, with the whole 
family of bold brats, as described by their proud 
papa, and with that papa himself and the rest 
of the accompanying an 3; and we no 
longer wonder that the Pisan establishment of 
congenial spirits, brought together from various 
parts of the world, should have turned into a 


slandering, contemptible, drivelling, and be- 
devilling wretches. The elements of such an 
association were discord ; and the result was, 
most naturally, spleen and secret enmity in 
life, and hate and public contumely after death. 
Considering as we do the whole fabric of 
this volume to be di , we deem it but 
right, though at the expense of repeating some 
of the passages which have travelled so widely 





through the newspapers, to lay before our 





den of disagreeable, envious, bickering, hating, | self. 
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readers a few examples of the bad feeling, as 
the grounds on which we support that censure. 

‘* My wife (says the writer) knew nothing 
of Italian, and did not care to learn it. Ma. 
dame Guiccioli could not speak English. They 
were subsequently introduced to one another 
during a chance meeting, but that was all. 
No proposition was made for an intimacy on 
either side, and the families remained separate, 
This, hewever, was perhaps the. first local 
cause of the diminished cordiality of inter- 
course between Lord Byron and myself. He 
had been told, what was very true, that Mrs. 
Hunt, though living in all respects after the 
fashion of an English wife, was any thing but 
illiberal with regard to others ; yet he saw her 
taking no steps for a farther intimacy. He 
learnt, what was equally true, that she was 
destitute, to a remarkable degree, of all care 
about rank and titles. She had been used to 
live in a world of her own, and was, and is, I 
really believe, absolutely unimpressible in that 
respect. It is possible, that her inexperience 
of any mode of life but her own, may have 
rendered her somewhat jealous in of it, 
and not willing to be brought into comparison 
with pretensions, the defects of which she is 
acute to discern; but her indifference to the 
nominal and conventional part of their im- 
portance is unaffectedly real; and it partakes 
of that sense of the ludicrous which is so na- 
tural to persons to whom they are of no con- 
sequence, and so provoking to those who regard 
them otherwise. Finally, Lord Byron, who 
was as acute as a woman in those respects, 
very speedily discerned that he did not stand 
very high in her good graces; and accordingly 
he set her down to a very humble rank in his 
own.”’ 

Some of the secrets of these family squabbles 
are here let,out. ““Madamé Guiceioli appears to 
have cared very little for Mrs. Hunt’s com- 
pany; and the latter, though not illiberal with 
regard to others who were not living after the 
fashion of English wives, resented the indig- 
nity. Of course such a cause of quarrel, like 
that of Minerva and Venus, soon involved the 
male deities,—and the Olympus of Pisa was 
thrown into an uproar. 

** Lord Byron,” continues the Homeric nar- 
rator of these mighty events, ‘“‘ was very bit- 
ter,” &c. [we beg to refer our readers to our 
No. of Jan. 5, for this passage, to the words] 
‘* and the children, than whom, I will venture 
to say, it was impossible to have quieter or more 
respectable in the house, or any that came less 
in his way, he pronounced to be ‘ imprac- 
ticable.’ I very soon found that it was de- 
sirable to keep them eut of his way; and 
although this was done in the easiest and most 
natural manner, and was altogether such a 
measure as a person of less jealousy might have 
regarded as a consideration for his quiet, he 
resented it, and could not help venting his 
spleen in talking of them. The worst of it 
was, that when they did come in his way, they 
were nothing daunted. They had lived in a 
natural, not an artificial state of intercourse, 
and were equally sprightly, respectful, and 

~possessed. My eldest boy surprised him 
with his address, never losing his singleness of 
manner, nor exhibiting pretensions of which 
he was too young to know any thing, yet 
giving him his title at due intervals, and ap- 
pearing, in fact, as if he had always lived in 
the world instead of out of it. This put him 
out of his reckoning. . To the second, who was 
more struck with his reputation, and. had a 
vivacity of temperament that rendered such 





lessons dapgerous, he said, one day, that he 
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must take care how he got notions in his head 
about truth and sincerity, for they would 
hinder his getting on in the world, This, 
doubtless, was rather intended to yent a spleen 
of his own, than to modify the opinions of the 
child; but the peril was net she less, and I 
had warning given me that he could say worse 
things when I was not present.” 

We presume it is by way of improving 

Harlowe’s eristic portrait of 
Hyro , that we have the frontispiece to the 
pone work, *enen ial py or aa 
** cnt in pa y Mrs. Let unt’ !! 

We hare andearonred to account for Lerd 
Byron’s first notice of, and partiality towards the 
author, who has made so teful a return 
for his condescension and kindness: the fact 
itself is illustrated in an Introduction to some 
of his lordship’s early correspondence in 1813- 
14-15.* Mr. Hunt says :— 

“ After what I have related of the inter- 
course between Lord Byron and myself, it will 
not be supposed that these letters are published 
with any other view than that of the enter- 





“* We are tempted to give one of the letters, as as 
cimen of the writer, and, in some points, of his youthful 


folly, 
Ty dear Hunt,— Many thanks for your books, of 
which you already know my opinion. Their external 
lender shguid not disturb you as ina) te—they 
ve still more within than without. I take leave to 
differ from you on Wordsworth, as freely as I once 
with vq at that ime | gave him credit for a promise, 
which is unfulfilled. I still think his city warrants 
all you say of it only-—but that his ormances since 
t rhage Ballads,’ are miserably inadequate to the abili 
wi him: there is undoubtedy mu 
natural tal t over ‘ The Excursion;’ but it is rain 
upon rocks—where it stands and stagnates, or rain upon 
sands—where » Ly amage _ a. 
t those w ,» make him intelligible. 
Jacob Behmen, Swedenborg, and Joanna Southcote, are 
mete types of this arch-apostle of mystery and mysti- 
cism; but J have done—no I have not done, for I have 
two petty, and per! unworthy, objections in small 
matters to make to him, which, with his pretensions to 
te observation, and fury ogainst Pope's false trans- 
lon of the ht ser,’ I wonder he 
ld have fallen into:—these be they:—He says of 
Greece, in the body of his book—that it is a land of 
* Rivers, fertile plains, and sounding shores, 
Under a cope of variegated sky.’ 
the year, the plains are barren, 
and the shores sti the Mediterranean can 
make them; the sky is any thing but v. ated, being 
for months and months but ‘ darkly, deeply, beautifully 
blue.’—The next is in his notes, where he s of our 
‘ Monuments crowded together in the busy, &c. of a 
large town,’ as compared with the ‘ still seclusion of a 
urkish ceme in some remote place.’ This is pure 
stuff: for one monument in our churchyards there are ten 
in the Turkish, and so crowded, that you cannot walk 
ween them; they are always close to the walls of the 
towns, that is, merely divided by a path or road; and as 
to ‘ remote places,’ men never take the trouble, in a bar- 
barous country, to carry their dead very far; they must 
have lived near to where they are buried. There are no 
cemeteries in ‘ remote places,’ except such as have the 
qures and the tombstone still left, where the oliye and 
habitation of the living have ed These 
things I was struck with, as ing peculiarly in my own 
Way; and in both of these he is wrong: yet I should 
have noticed neither but for his attack on Pope for a like 
blunder, and a peevish affectation about him, of despising 
8 popularity which he will never obtain. I write in great 
haste, and, I doubt, not much tothe purpose; but you 
have it hot and hot, just as it comes, and so let it go. 
the way, both he and. you go too far against Pope’s 
* So when the Moon,’ &c.;: it is no translation, I know; 
but it is not such false description as asserted. I have 
read it on the spot: there is a burst, and a lightness, and 
a shane Ge nignt - Troad, — makes the 
¢ vivid,’ an « pole glaring:’ the moon is—at 
least the sky is—clearness itself; and Finow no more ap- 
propriate expression for the expansion of such a heaven— 
fer the scene—the plain—the sea—the sky—Ida—the 
fefeapcny Simols— Scamander — and the Isles,— than 
that of a ‘ flood of glory.” I am petting horribly lengthy, 
and must stop: to the whole of your letter I say ‘ ditto 
to Mr. Burke,’ as the a candidate cried by way of 
ou need not speak of morbid 
and vexations to me; I have plenty; for I must 
partly the times, and chiefly myself; but let us 
forget . shall be very apt to do so when I see you 
next. Will you came e theatre see our new 
You shall cut it ‘© your heart’s con- 
if i must com aad pa a Ever 
: come see you.—Ever 
ry tly and affectionately, Brnoxy" 





tainment to be derived from the 

ence of a man of wit and celebrity. 

wished to flatter my vanity, or make a case aut 
for myself in any way, I might have published 
them long ago. I confess I am not unwilli 
to let some readers see how ill-founded were 
certain conjectures of theirs at that time. In 
other respects, I fear, the letters are not cal- 
culated to do me good; for they exhibit his 


Lord | lordship in a pleasanter light than truth has 


obliged me to paint him, and I may seem to be 
ungrateful for many kind expressions. Let 
the result be what it ought to be, whether for 
me er against, I have other letters in my 
possession, written while Lord Byron was in 
Italy, and varying in degrees of cordiglity, 
according to the mood he happened to be in, 
They are for the most part on matters of dis- 
pute between us; and are all written in an 
uneasy, factitious spirit, as different from the 
straight-forward and sincere-looking style of 
the present as his aspect in old times varied 
with his later one.” 

The confessions in this passaze betray some 
symptoms of grace, and prove that the writer 
could not entirely reconcile his mind to the 
despicable course of doing wrong to the me. 
mory of his benefactoy for the sake of palt 
lucre, if not also for the gratification of sti 
baser passions. Indeed the struggle between 


agreed | a sense of rectitude in this respect, and the dis. 


honour of publishing these memoirs, is obvious 
in many places. ‘After Shelley’s death, Mr, 
Hunt says :— 

‘“* Lord Byron requested me to look upon 
him as standing in Mr. Shelley’s place, and 
said that I should find him the same friend 
that the other had been. My heart died within 
me to hear him; I made the proper acknow- 
ledgment; but I knew what he meant, and I 
more than doubted whether even im that, the 
most trivial part of friendship, he could re- 
semble Mr. Shelley, if he would. Circum. 
stances unfortunately rendered the matter of 
too much importance to me at the moment. -I 
had reason to fear :—I was compelled to try :— 
and things turned out as I dreaded. [See the 
rest of this alsoin L. G. Jan. 5.] I have some 
peculiar notions on the subject of money, as 
the reader will see more fully. They will be 
found to involve considerable difference of opi- 
nion with the community in a state of things 
like the present, particularly in a commercial 
country; and many may think me as deficient 
in spirit on that point, as I think them mis- 
taken in their notions of what spirit is, and 
mistakingly educated. I may be wrong (as 
people say when they think themselves in the 
right); but in the mean time, judging even by 
what they themselves think of the little hap- 
piness and disinterestedness that is to be found 
in the present state of things, Iam sure they 
are not right; and that the system of mene 
bustle and competition ends in little good to 
any body. I can see an improvement in it 
ultimately, when the vicissitude comes which 
every body attributes to the nature of human 
society, aud which nobody seems to believe in 
with regard to their own customs :—but I shall 
be digressing too far. Among other things, in 
which I differ in point of theory (for in prac- 
tice I am bound to say that of late, though for 
other reasons, I have totally altered in this 
particular), I have not had that horror of being 
under obligation, which is thought an essential 
refinement in money matters, and which leads 
some really geuerous persons, as well as some 
who only seek personal importance in their 
generosity, to think they have a right to be- 
stow favours which they would be mortified 


this as in 
every thing else, ‘ the same is not the same.’ 
Men and modes make a difference; and I must 
say two things for myself, for which every body 
may aire me credit who deserves credit him- 
3 first, that al (to my great sorrow 
and repentance) I have not been careful 
to enable myself to be generous in this respect 
towards others, in any degree worth speaking 
of, nor even (with shame [ say it) just to my 
own children (though I trust to outlive that 
culpability), yet I have never refused to share 
my last sixpence (no idle phrase in this in- 
stance) with any friend who was in want of it ; 
and second, that although it has been a delight 
to me to receive hundreds from some, I could 
not receive without ish as many pence 
from others; nor should I ever, by any chance, 
have applied to them, but for a combination of 
circumstances that mixed me up with them at 
the moment, I do not mean to say that Lord 
Byron waa above receiving obligations. I 
know not how it might have been with respect 
to large ones, and before all the world, Per- 
haps he was never reduced to the necessity of 
making the experiment. But he could regeive 
some very strange and small ones, such as 
made people wonder over their wine; and he 
could put himself to, at least, a disadvantage 
in larger matters, usually supposed to be reci- 
procal, which made them wonder still more. 
If I am thought here to touch upon very pri- 
vate and delicate things, especially regarding a 
person who is no more, I must offerthree more 
remarks,” &c. One of these is an extraordi- 
nary reason for vilifying his late patron ; which 
he does because, in consequence of “* the gratui- 
tous talking of those who knew nothing about the 
matter, very erroneous conclusions have been 
drawn about us on more than one point”!!! 

In the career of social life, where civilised 
men depend so much on their fellow men, it 
must be that the noblest and proudest natures 
must often bend (we will not say stoop) to 
receive benefits: from the king to the beggar, 
no one ever got through the world without 
being obliged to others; and the receiver is 
as much to be esteemed and honoured as the 
giver. But having once agvepted the kindness 
of a friend, there is no after act on his part. 
and far less any slight offence, or the mere 
cessation of bestowing favours, which can form 
an apology for turning about to sting and 
wound your benefactor. Silence is imposed, 
even if gratitude should be forgotten. 

We are not inclined to press this matter 
beyond its just bounds, nor to set a higher 
value upon pecuniary obligations than they 
deserve; but surely, in spite of the cant and 
wire-drawing distinctions ef the author, it 
must be felt by ev well-constituted aud 
upright mind, that the acceptance of such 
favours ought, at least, to prevent their ac- 
ceptor from violating the grave of his friend ; 
for, as the world goes, money is the greatest 
test of friendship; and the man who gives it 
liberally and generously, as Lord Byron did to 
Mr. Hunt, affords the surest criterion of his 
regard and affection. Yet, writhing under a 
recollection of bounties ill-bestowed, thus does 
the quondam worshipper of that noble lord, 
and of his rank and title, profane his character, 
when death has sealed the lips which (if utter 
scorn did not close them) might have punished 
the perfidy with immortal ignominy. 

“It is a credit to my noble acquaintance, 
that he was by far the pleasantest when he had 
got wine in hishead. The only time I invited 
myself to dine with him, I teld him I did it on 





to,|kaat acgount, and that J meant to push the 











bottle so, that he should intoxicate me with his 
good company. He said he would have a set-to ; 
but he never did it. I believe he was afraid. * * 

* Alive as he was to the mock-heroic in 
others, he would commit it with a strange un- 
conscious gravity, ‘where his own importance 
was concerned. nother servant of his, a 
great baby of a fellow, with a florid face and 
huge whiskers, who, with very equivocal symp- 
toms of valour, talked highly about Greece and 
fighting, and who went strutting about in a 
hussar dress, and'a sword by his side, gave 
himself, all on a sudden, such —— airs at 
the door, as his lordship’s porter, that notice 
was taken of it. ‘ te fellow !’ said Lord 
Byron, ‘ he is too full of his attachment to 
me. He isa sort of Dolabella!’ Thus liken- 
ing a great simpleton of a footman to the fol- 
lower of Antony! ‘ Have you seen my three 
helmets?’ he inquired one day, with an air 
between hesitation and hurry. Upon being 
answered in the negative, he said he would 
shew them me, and began to enter a room for 
that purpose, but stopped short, and put it off 
to another time. The mock-heroic was a little 
too strong for him. These three helmets he 
had got up in honour of his going to war, and 
as harbingers of achievement. They were of 
the proper classical shape, gilt, and had his 
motto, ‘ Crede Byron,’ upon them. One was 
for himself, and the two others were destined 
to illustrate the heads of the Count Pietro and 
Mr. Trelawney, who, I believe, declined the 
honour. I saw a specimen afterwards—I 
never heard any more of them. It is a problem 
with the uninitiated, whether lords think much 
of their titles or not ; whether the fair sound 
is often present to their minds. Some of them 
will treat the notion with contempt, and call 
the speculation vulgar. You may set these 
down ‘in ‘particular for thinking of them often. 
The chance is, that most of them do, or what 
is a title worth? They think of them, as 
beauties think of their cheeks. Lord Byron, 
as M. Beyle guessed so well, certainly thought 
a great deal of his. I have touched upon this 
point before ; but I may add, that this was one 
of the reasons why he was so fond of the Ame- 
ricans, end thought of paying them a visit. 
He concluded, that having no titles, they had 
the higher sense of them; otherwise they were 
not a péople to ‘his taste. He thought them 
shrewd, inasmuch as they were money-getters ; 
but vulgar, and to seek on all other points, 
and * stubborn dogs.’ All their patriotism, in 
his mind, was nething but stubbornness. He 
laughed at them, sometimes to their faces; 
which they were grateful enough to take for 
companionship and a want of pretence. The 
homage of’ one or two of them, however, he 
had reason to doubt, whether he did or not. I 
could mention one who knew him thoroughly, 
and who could never sufficiently express his 
astonishment at having met with so unpoetical 
a poet, and so unmajestic a lord. Those who 
only paid him a short visit, or communi- 
cated with him from a distance, seemed as if 
they could not sufficiently express their flat- 
tered sense of his greatness; and he laughed 
at this, while he delighted in it. Receiving 
one day a letter from an American, who treated 
him with a gravity of respect, at once stately 
and deferential: * Now,’ said he, ‘ this man 
thinks he has hit the point to a nicety, and 
that he has just as proper a notion of a lord as 
is becoming on both sides; whereas he is in- 
toxicated with his new correspondent.’ I will 
not mention what he said of some others, not 


Americans, who thought themselves at a great 
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nute was his criticism in these matters, that 
the most accémplished dedicators would have 
had reason to dread him, had they known all 


cian, which he expected, before he could allow 


not to suppose, however, on your part, that he 
was more in earnest than he ought to be upon 
these matters, even when he was most so. He 
was to think and say what he pleased; but his 
hearers were to give him credit, in spite of 
himself, only for what squared with their 
notions of the graceful. Thus he would make 
confessions of vanity, or some other fault, or 
of inaptitude for a particular species of writing, 
partly to sound what you thought of it, partly 
that while you gave him credit for the hu- 
mility, you were to protest against the con- 
eession. All the perversity of his spoiled na- 
ture would then come into play ; and it was in 
these, and similar perplexities, that the main 
difficulty of living with him consisted. If you 
made every thing tell in his favour, as most 
people did, he was pleased with: you for not 
differing with him, but then nothing was 
gained. The reverse would have been an af- 
front. He lumped you with the rest; and 
was prepared to think as little of you in the 
particular, as he did of any one else. If you 
contested a claim, or allowed him to be in the 
right in a concession, he could neither argue 
the point nor really concede it. He was only 
mortified, and would take his revenge. Lastly, 
if you behaved neither like his admirers in 
general, nor in a sulky or disputatious manner, 
but naturally, and as if you had a right to 
your jest and your independence, whether to 
differ with or admire, and apart from an 
eternal consideration of himself, he thought it 
an assumption, and would perplex you with all 
the airs and humours of an insulted beauty. 
Thus nobody could rely, for a comfortable in- 
tercourse with him, either upon. admissions or 
non-admissions, or even upon flattery itself. 
An immeasurable vanity kept even his adorers 
at a distance; like Xerxes enthroned, with his 
millions a mile off. And if, in a fit of despe- 
ration, he condescended to come closer and be 
fond, he laughed at you for thinking yourself 
of consequence to him, if you were taken in ; 
and hated you if you stood out, which was to 
think yourself of greater consequence. Nei- 
ther would a knowledge of all this, if you had 
made him conscious, have lowered his self. 
admiration a jot. He would have thought it 
the mark of a great man,—a noble capricious- 
ness,--an evidence of power, which none but 
the Alexanders and Napoleons of the intel- 
lectual world could venture upon. Mr. Hazlitt 
had some reason to call him ‘a sublime cox- 
comb.’ Who but he (or Rochester perhaps, 
whom he resembled) would have thought of 
avoiding Shakspeare, lest he should be thought 
to owe him any thing? And talking of Na- 
poleon,—he delighted, when he took the addi- 
tional name of Noel, in consequence of his 
marriage with an heiress, to sign himself 
N. B.; * because,” said he, ‘ Buonaparte and I 
are the only public persons whose initials are 
the same.’ ” 

Upon these petty attempts to reduce Lord 
Byron to a level with himself, in order to get 
rid of a sense of gratitude, we offer no com- 
ments; their littleness and baseness rendering 
comment supererogatory. We shall, however, 


should we return to-the volume hereafter, freely 
express our opinions upon its sorry exhibition ; 
and in the mean time copy from The Times 
newspaper an indignant and bitter reproof, as- 





advantege with the uninformed. But so: mi- 


cribed to the avenging pen of Mr. T. Moore. 


the niceties of knowledge, human and patri-| Of 


the approach to him to be perfect. You were * 


* ‘The «* Living Dog” and the “* Dead Lion.” 
Next week will be published (as ‘‘ Lives” are the rage) 
The whole Reminiscences, wondrous and strange. 
a small puppy-dog, that lived once in the cage 
Of the late noble at Exeter ’Change. 
‘hough the isa of the kind call ‘* sad,” 
"Tea puppy that mich to good breeding pretend 
And few dogs have such ties 
Of knowing how lions 


ve—among friends. 
animal eats, how he moves, how he drinks, 
Is all noted down by this Boswell so small; 
And ’tis plain, from each sentence, the puppy-dog thinks 
That the lion was no such great things 
Though he roared pretty well—this the puppy allows— 
It was all, he says, borrow’d—all second-hand roar ; 
And he vastly prefers his own little bow-wows 
To the loftiest war-note the lion could pour. 


Tis, indeed, as fun as a Cynic could ask, 
To see how this coc! -bred setter of rabbits 
Takes gravely the lord of the forest to task, 
And judges of lions by puppy-dog habits. 
Na Speen Ee nena 
SOPs evi m ’s Own pan, 
He lifts up his ce the noble beast’s carcass, 
And—does all a dog, so diminutive, can. 
However, the book’s a good book, rich in 
Examples and walsaitgs to lions were 
How they suffer small mongrelly curs in their kitchen, 
Who'll feed on them living, and foul them when dead. 
Exeter ’Change. + PIpcock. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Lectures on the Psalms. By -the late Rev. 
John Ewart, A.M. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 
Rivingtons, Robins and Co., J. M. Richard- 
son: Edinburgh, Blackwood. 

Tue lecturer appears throughout these dis- 

courses to have been a most amiable and ex- 

cellent man. During a ministry in the parish 

of Troquire, near Dumfries, of sixty-two years, , 

the memoir prefixed to them describes him as 

enjoying all the earthly felicity of which his 
station was susceptible; and he died, as his life 
seemed to deserve, without pain or suffering. 

Of the lectures (as ours is little of a theolo- 

gical review) we have merely to observe, that 

without being of a; learned.or doctrinal east, 
they are eminently, pleasing, moral, and pious. 

A Practical Essay on Stricture of the Rectum, 

&ec. be Frederick Salmon, Surgeon to the 

General Dispensary, Aldersgate Street. 8vo. 

pp. 188. London, 1828. Whittaker, and Cal- 

ow and Wilson. 

Mn. SaLmon, in addition to considerable ex- 
perience in his own practice, has availed him- 
self of all that has been written on the subject 
by the few writers who have treated of it, and 
he has illustrated it by a good selection: of 
cases. Thus this work, without any very 
novel views, contains more practical informa- 
tion than any other; and it is, therefore, the 
more valuable, not only because the disease is 
of much more frequent occurrence than is sus- 
pected by the generality of professional men, 
but because there is not one more frequently 
misunderstood or overlooked. 





The English in India. By the Author of 
Pandurang Hari, &c. London, 1828. Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 

WE are not able to give this production the 
same praise we did to its predecessor. As @ 
sketch of manners it is vulgar, and, we believe, 
untrue, from its utter want of any thing cha~ 
racteristic ; and as a novel, common-place in 
the extreme. We could hardly think it by the 
same hand. 


Testament; with Notes and References to 
the most approved Commentators. 12mo. 
pp- 356. Oxford. J. Vincent. 

By consulting Calmet, Horne, Townsend, 
Mant, Doddridge, Jones, Lightfoot, and other 








distinguished Biblical scholars, the editer of 
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this Analysis has put together a very useful 
and walle thay of those remote ages, the 
records of which are preserved in the Old Tes- 
tament. The work is divided into eight pe- 
riods, from Moses to Jonah; and the whole 
deserving of commendation for industrious re- 
search and sound principles. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
EXPERIMENTS UPON EGGS WITH THE 
CHLORIDE OF LIME AND SODA, 

In the beginning of last September (says a 
correspondent upon this useful economical 
question), I put ‘six eggs into a wide-mouthed 
ickle-bottle, and filled it up with chloride of 
jime in powder, and the eggs were not allowed 

to be in contact. 

Six eggs into another bottle, which was 
filled up with a solution or mixture of one 
ounce of the powder to one pint of common 
water, and six more with a solution of one 
ounce of chloride of soda (in solution) to a 
pint of water. The bottles were well closed. 

On the 19th of the present month I exa- 
mined the eggs, and found the effects of the 
solutions very different. The time elapsed has, 
I think, been sufficient to shew what may be 

ted from further trials. 

e eggs in the powder were with difficulty 
loosened, the powder having become nearly as 
firm as soft chalk: quere,—if from the ab- 
sorption of carbonic acid and some degree of 
moisture? “The yolk of every egg was ad- 
hering to the shell, still retaining its shape, 
and the albumen tolerably transparent. Though 
not in the least offensive, the eggs were unfit 
for use, being in that defective state which is 
ascertained by a strong light. 

The eggs in the solution of chloride of soda 
were as bad as eggs could be. “When first 


immersed in this solution, ait vesitles were | heel 


immediately perceived on the surface of the 
eggs; though the shells, when broken, were 
not found to be decomposed or at all softened. 

The eggs in the solution or mixture of the 
chloride of lime were all perfect ; and what 
rendered this result more remarkable was, that 
one of them was cracked, which I found to be 
the case after the first immersion, when the 
mixture became clear in the upper part of the 
bottle. The yolk and albumen of this egg 
appeared as if parboiled, when taken out. 
There was a thin incrustation on the external 
surface of all the eggs in this bottle. 

In the preservation of eggs it has been a 
desideratum, I believe, to turn the eggs occa- 
sionally in different directions, on account of 
the liability there is of the yolk adhering, if 
kept too long in juxta-position, to any part of 
the shell. This gives a preference to the use 
of the last mixture ; though the consolidation 
of the powder would be a means of guarding 
the eggs from fracture. 

I have to state, that the eggs used in the 
experiments were not newly lain, but were 
taken from one package of an egg merchant. 

G. F 


GEOLOGY. 

Footsteps before the Flood.—A very curious 
paper, by Mr. Grierson, was read before the 
general meeting of the Literary and Antiqua- 
rian Society of Perth on the 22d of November 

; the subject of which was some footsteps 
of quadrupeds discovered in a red sandstone 
quarry, about two miles to the north of the 
town of Lochmaben, in the county of Dumfries. 
Professor Buckland, having received casts of 


with a fragment of the sandstone itself, ex- 
pressed his full conviction (though the fact 


was at variance with his general opinions re- 


specting the geological formation), that the 
rock, while in a soft state, had been traversed 
by living quadrupeds. The dip of the strata 
in the quarry is towards the west, and at an 
angle of about 35 degrees. On the eastern 
side, therefore, it is the upper surface of the 
strata that presents itself; and of this there is 
a great lateral extent. The upper edge of the 
strata, the face of which is there exposed, 
reaches within about fifteen feet of the surface 
of the ground. From this upper boundary 
down to the line where they disappear under 
the rubbish, which (since the working has been 
carried on chiefly on the opposite side of the 
quarry) has accumulated at their base ; there 
are fully fifteen feet of their surface distinctly 
exhibited, and that for a range of not less than 
between forty and fifty yards. On the range 
of this acclivity, no less than four separate 
tracks were found of as many different kinds 
of animals. Three of these tracks were to- 
wards the south extremity of the range on the 
surface of the same identical layer, and two of 
them within two or three yards of each other. 
The fourth one was towards the north ex- 
tremity, and probably on the same layer as 
the others; but owing to a quantity of earth 
which had rolled down, this was not fully 
ascertained. The simple inspection of the 
tracks, however, made it impossible to doubt 
in what manner they had been produced. 
The great number of the impressions in unin- 
terrupted rogpeey the regular alternations 
of the right and left footsteps, their equi- 
distance from each other, the outward direc- 
tion of the toes, the grazing of the foot along 
the surface before it was firmly planted, the 
deeper impression made by the toe than by the 
, and, in one instance,‘the sharp and wWell- 
defined marks of the three claws of the ani- 
mal’s foot,—are circumstances which immedi- 
ately arrest the attention of the observer, and 
force him to acknowledge, that they admit of 
only one explanation. The impressions of one 
of these tracks, Dr. Buckland thinks have been 
produced by the feet of a tortoise or crocodile.— 
It will be obvious from the preceding descrip- 
tion of the stratum containing these animal 
impressions, that though now lying bare and 
superficial as at the time when the impressions 
were made, it is really the one on which all the 
other strata of the quarry had ‘been superim- 
posed. One of the deepest and most distinct 
impressions was found at the base of the stra- 
tum in the lower part of the quarry, perhaps 
sixty or seventy feet beneath the surface of the 
earth. In what manner the facts and pheno- 
mena described may affect some interesting 
questions in geology, Mr. Grierson says he 
shall not presume to inquire; ‘* but,” adds 
that gentleman, ‘‘ I think I may be permitted 
to remark in conclusion, that we have now 
specimens of the new red sandstone, contain- 
ing impressions of quadrupeds,—impressions, 
which, to say the least, may be denominated, 
Footsteps before the Flood.” 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Tue Geographical Society of Paris has existed 
little more than six In the course of 
that short period it has established prizes to 
the amount of 16,400 francs ; published a series 
of questions with reference to the principal de- 
siderata in the science ; caused several maps to 
be engraved ; given the most com; text ex- 





some of the most distinct impressions, together 


tant of the Travels of Marco-Polo; prepared 
instructions for a great number of travellers ; 





obtained for them the countenance of the French 
and foreign governments ; pointed out Cyre- 
naica as one of the most useful objects of in- 
quiry ; rewarded the admirable travels of M. 
Pacho, and M. Brugniére’s remarkable memoir 
on the horography of Europe ; published two 
volumes of memoirs and manuscript narratives ; 
received an immense variety of communications 
from all parts of the globe; maintained a sci- 
entific correspondence with the principal aca- 
demies and learned societies in the two worlds ; 
formed a valuable library ; conceived the idea 
of a new hydrographical map of France, and 
concurred in its production by a committee 
from its own body; and, finally, offered a 
reward of eight thousand francs to the traveller 
who may be so fortunate as to penetrate into 
central Africa, either by the French possessions 
in Senegambia, or by the countries in the vici- 
nity of the region of the upper Nile. 

The members of this Society are at present 
348 in number. Twenty-two travellers are 
now pursuing their inquiries, under the auspi- 
ces of the Society, in Peru, Colombia, Chili, 
Persia, India, Thibet, Arabia, Georgia, Nu- 
midia, Abyssinia, Senegal, &c., not to mention 
the Antilles, and a voyage round the world. 
It was recently proposed to the Society by its 
President, to offer two annual medals for the 
most important geographical discoveries of the 
year; to receive communications on the sub- 
ject written in either English, Spanish, or 
Latin; to accelerate the publication of a vo- 
lume of memoirs and questions ; and to address 
a circular letter to all the travellers, consuls, 
and correspondents of the Society. [An ex- 
ample of diligence and activity.—Ed. L. G.] 
—— ss 

LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Jan 19.—On Monday last, 
being the first-day of Lent Term, the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. Hasel, Christ Church; W. C. 
Hall, Queen’s College. 

8 of Arts.—F. Russell, St. Mary Hall;. J. Grif- 
fith, Jesus C 3G. Marsham, R. I. Freer, T. Dix, 
Christ Church; J. Duffus, J. Saunders, J. Braithwaite, 
F. Woodhouse, Queen’s College; H. Holdsworth, Brasen- 
nose College; J. K. Craig, Magdalen Hall. 








cence 
PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Ascent of Elijah. Christ tempted in the 
Wilderness. Drawn and. engraved by J. 
Martin. Sept. Prowett. 

No living artist can communicate notions of 

grandeur and extensive space so successfully 

as Mr. Martin. His landscape compositions, 
although mannered, are invariably picturesque 
and striking. The general conception of his 


figures, also, is sometimes very happy; but if 
we were to praise their details, we should be 
or of flattery. The effect of both these 
ittle prints, and especially of the first men- 
tioned, is brilliant and powerful. We should 
like, however, to see some work from Mr. 
Martin’s scraper less black and white; or, in 


other words, possessing more of that quality 

which gives to mezzotinto its name,—middle. 

tint. 

Portraits of Lady Bagot, the Viscountess 
Burghersh, and Lady Fitzroy Somerset. 
Engraved by J. Thomson, from a Drawing 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. Moon, 

oys, and Graves. 1827. 

A HIGHLY interesting representation of three 

beautiful and elegant young women. ‘“ The 

English Graces” would have been a good gene- 

ral title for this attractive print ; and we boldly 

challenge any other country in Europe to pro- 
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duce a lovelier ies : either in rea) or in mimic 
life. Mr. Thomson wg great on in ex- 

the playfulness, delicacy, and taste 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence's crayon. 


William Palmer, Esq. M. T, A. Painted, 
and drawn on Stone, by Sames Ramsay. 
C. Hullmandel. ; 

A sTRone resemblance of the intelligent ori- 

ginal; and executed in a light pleasing style. 


Lady Fane. Engraved by Turner, 
from a portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Wuareven may be said (and justly) of the 
natural equality of human beings, it is certain 
that the different circumstances under which 
they are placed from their birth have a most 
extraordinary effect, not only on the mind, but 
on the external indication of it. Great beauty 
may, and does exist, in children of all classes ; 
but where, except in those of superior rank 
and education, can we find that elegance and 
refinement of expression which the original of 
the present fascinating little picture so unequi- 
vocally possesses? No artist was ever gifted 
with greater power of appreciating and repre- 
senting expression of this kind than the accom. 

ished President of the Royal Academy. From 

is earliest years his practice has been exclu- 
sively of af a description, that his pencil is 
familiar only with forms of grace, loveliness, 
or dignity. Nothing can be more charming 
than the marking of the features in this cherub- 
countenance. ‘The back ground, and the other 
accompaniments of the picture, are in a fine 
style of art, If we might “ hint a fault,” we 
would say that the shadow thrown on one of 
the feet, by being perhaps somewhat too strong, 
detracts from the beauty of the drawing. Mr. 
Turner has exhibited his usual ability in the 
execution of this delightful print. 


NavaRino.—We have seen an etching of 
Sir Theophilus Lee’s aquatint of the Battle 
of Navarino, to which we alluded in a pre- 
ceding Gasetie, and have been much struck 
with the effect and accuracy of the plan. The 
resemblances to Mr. Burford’s Panorama (partly 
derived from the authentic sources) are curious 
and striking.* The prints will, we think, be 
quite national records, as well as interesting 
productions of art, 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. , 

Tue pictures for the ensuing Exhibition of 
our a school are nearly all arranged on 
the 3 and we can say, from an inspection 
of them, that they will not depreciate from the 
high character in art now happily enjoyed by 
this country. Hilton has a-fine Amphitrite; 
Davis, a grand work of the Pope blessing the 
Shrewsbury Family at Rome; Stanfield, a 
noble sea-piece (Calais); young Boaden has 
made a striking advance; Mrs, Carpenter has 

laced herself at the head of female talent; 
tty, Howard, Constable, Ward, Daniels, 
Chalon, Geddes, Roberts, Newton, Hofland, 
Brealey Gill, Deane, Sharp, Lee, and others, 
contribute most su y in their varjous 
lines to make an admirable whole. 





SCULPTURE, 
Tue Literary Gazette was, we believe, the first 
journal which noticed the powers of young 
Lough ; ‘and we rejoice to learn, that success 





and flattery have not weakened his exertions. 
He has nearly completed a group, in clay, of 
‘Tris waking Somnus,” which is well calcu- 
lated to give the world still higher notions of 
his genius than even his Milo or group of 
Samson. The back and limbs of patos ™ 
grace, look of life, pulpy softness, city oO! 
action, and feminine deli , have seldom, if 
ever, been exceeded by any artist since the 
Phidian age! In short, it appears to be now 
evident, beyond all dispute, that this young 
man, fresh from the plough, is gifted with the 
same instinet for giving a look of vitality to 
the material with which he imitates nature, 
that was the great characteristic of Phidian in 
sculpture, and Titian in painting. The im- 
pression of this beautiful group is acknowledged 
by a distinguished professor of the fine arts to 
be of the purest order. Iris looks as if she had 
plunged from heaven, at Juno’s command, and 
pitched, like a beautiful bird, on the ng point 
at which she had aimed; while the leaden 
slumbering heaviness with which Somuus is en- 
deavouring to comprehend her message—with 
half-closed eyelids and hanging head—begin- 
ning to move his drowsy limbs, with that sort 
of aching pain all have felt at being suddenly 
startled from a long, deep, balmy, and delicious 
doze, is perteatly original, natural, and power- 
ful. Lough has plenty to learn ; but what he 
has, no teaching could have given him. If he 
does not dissect, he will never do hands and 
feet as he does other parts; because hands and 
feet are full of petty bits of bone, tendon, and 
muscle, which must be thoroughly compre- 
hended before they can be executed ; and his 
fine feeling for the masses of the figure will 
not sufficiently aid him in hands and feet. We 
are more than ever persuaded that, if this 
young man’s mind be kept easy by employment, 
he will prove himself an inheritor of the genius 
which guided the sculptural heroes of the 
Acropolis. 


Stained Glass.—A large window, executed in 
stained and enamelled colours, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Collins, is at present exhibiting 
in the Strand, previous to its being sent out to 
Caleutta, where it is to form the altar-piece of 
St. Peter's Church. In the four lower open- 
ings are introduced the Evangelists. The 
central divisions comprise a selection from the 
cartoon of * Christ’s Charge to Peter.” On 
the left is the figure of Moses, bearing the 
tables of the law, and on the right that of 
Aaron, as the high priest. In the head of the 
window are represented four angels, chanting 
the “* Gloria in Excelsis ;° with the dove sur. 
mounting the whole. It is surprising what 
brilliance of colouring has been attained in 
this branch of the arts. Even in our dim at- 
mosphere we have seldom beheld any thing so 
splendid as the draperies of some of the figures 
in this window. What will they become when 
illuminated by a tropical sun! In the same 
room are a copy of Carlo Dolci’s celebrated 
“ Salvator Mundi,” at Burleigh: and another 
of Martin’s scarcely less celebrated “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast.”’ The latter is an extraordi- 
nary little work. It is painted with a rare 
union of spirit and high finishing; and does 
the greatest credit to the artist, whoever he 
may be, by whom it has been produced. It 
strikes us that the effect of this admirable 
performance would be increased by its 
having some visible boundary: a flat of mat- 
ted gold, for instance; the half-tone of which 
w serve to shew at once the vividness of 
the lights, and the depth of the shadows, in 
the picture itself. 


AZETTE, AND 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LEGEND OF THE RING. 
ListEwN, oh, lady, listen to me, 
For I must away ere daylight break, 
And to thee I bring 
A golden ring— 
Then, lady, awake, awake ! 
I come, I come from the Holy Land, 
Where many a Christian knight 
For the blessed rood 
Hath stoutly stoad} 
With the Saracen in fight. 
Oh, lady—oh, lady, thy own true knight 
On Sidon’s strand lies dead ; 
For he this day, 
In Paynim fray, 
His best life’s-blood bath shed, 


Oh, lady, I sat me down by his side— 
And when midnight began to toll, 
Though his mortal breath 
Was hushed in death, 
I had speech of his passing soul. 
For when death hath fixed his seal on the lip, 
And the spark of life hath fled, 
At the midnight hour 
I have the power 
To commune with the dead, 


Thy knight he sendeth thy pledge of love, 
And, lady, he claimeth cache his bride, 
When the dismal bell 
Doth ring his knell,— 
And thy couch it is spread in the grave by 
his side, 


Then, lady, awake, awake, awake ! 
And get thee a shroud for thy bridal vest ; 
‘or soon shalt thou wed 
With the silent dead, 
And the grave i shall serve for thy chamber 
of rest, 


Then listen, oh, lady, listen to me, 
For I must away ere daylight break ; 
And to thee I bring 
A golden ring— 
Then, lady, awake, awake ! —— 
The lady she looked from her lattice tower— 
She looked up on the sky ; 
The stars twinkled bright 
In the brow of the night, 
And the wind sighed mournfully by, 


The lady she looked from her lattice towet— 
She looked far and near ; 

But none could she see 

Whose voice that might be, 
Though the night was wondrous clear, 


But a star there shot athwart the heaven, 
And there fell at her feet a ring, 
And, far away, 
This roundelay 
A voice was heard te sing. 
* *Tis pleasalis to range through the paths of 
eayen 
When the stare are glittering bright, 
And far and wide 
On the winds to ride, 
In the solitude of night. 


Ob I love to float en the streamy breeze 
To bathe in the chill nighs air. 

And, as I whirl past 

Tn the eddying blast, 
To unbind to the winds my flaxen hair. 
"Fis pleasant to drink of the morning breexe— 
’Tis pleasant mid clouds to be— 
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And man, and his pride, and his feebleness, 
*Tis pleasant to spurn, and to flee 

From the haunts of life 

And the wo and the strife 
That dwell with humanity.” 


* * * * 
The lady who gave that golden ring 
Hath rued the gift I ween ; 

For after the bell 

Rung her lover’s knell, 


She never more was seen. M. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
POPULAR CUSTOMS, &C. IN FRANCE. 
NO. xX. 

Lake of Grand Lieu, and its Superstitions, &c. 
Tue lake of Grand Lieu is situated about five 
miles W.S.W. of Nantes, and abounds with 
fish; carp and pike, weighing from thirty to 
forty pounds each, being often taken in these 
waters. In some places it is very shallow, and 
in others no bottom can be found. Although 
not subject to any tide, its waters are some- 
times greatly agitated without any apparent 
cause, and tremendous waves break over its 
banks. Boats have been sometimes swamped 
in crossing this little sea during one of its 
tempests, which are always the forerunners of 
very high winds, generally taking place about 
three days afterwards. 

This lake, before the Revolution, was the 
property of the Marquess de Juigne, brother 
of the late Archbishop of Paris; and here he 
regularly held a court of justice :—the tribunal 
was seated in a boat about two hundred paces 
from the bank of the lake ; and when the judge 
gave his sentence, he was obliged to let his 
right foot touch the water. 

At the eastern extremity of the lake is a 
small sandy islet of a circular figure, about five 
or six hundred in diameter, and called 
(ile d’Un. In the middle of this island is an 
upright stone, about five feet in height, and 
two or three feet broad at the base. This 
stone appears to be deeply embedded in the 
earth, and has a round hole in it, six inches in 
diameter, and about two feet from the ground, 
which serves, according to an old tradition, to 
stop up the mouth of a gulf formed by the 
waters of the lake. This gulf encloses an enor- 
mous giant, whose vain efforts to escape from 
his prison occasion those dreadful tempests of 
which we have just spoken. According to a 
curious MS. of the year 1022, the giant will re- 
main for ever incarcerated, unlessa young virgin 
lift up the stone. To effect this, she is to put her 
left arm in the hole of the stone, and to hold a 
consecrated girdle in her left, in which a slip- 
knot is to be made, for the purpose of being put 
over the neck of the giant, who will immediately 

tractable and obliging, and what is 
more, a very devout Christian. When this is 
done, there will be no more tempests. Near 
the stone which closes up the entrance of the 
giant’s prison is the trunk, apparently, of an 
old oak. Qur giant was the antagonist of 
8t. Martin, and counteracted all the preaching 
of this good man in the city of Hesbauge. 


Towards the southern end of the Jake is an-| in 


ether island planted with poplars, which appears 


to have been divided from the main land by | it 


, an artificial cut or channel. 

The shore on the north is sandy and sterile. 
On the three other sides are immense marshes, 
which serve for the pasturage of the cattle of 
the neighbouring communes. The inhabit- 
ants of the country seek their fire-wood in 
these marshes; they are provided with iron 
Probes, about five or six feet leng, which 


they strike into the earth, and when they find 
any resistance, they dig and draw out entire 
trees, which anciently formed a part of the 
forest that has been replaced by the marshes. 

Before we take leave of this subject, it may 
not be uninteresting to remark that the fable 
of the giant residing in the Isle d’Un, or Hun, 
that is, in the Island of Sleep (from the Celtic 
word Hun, sleep), is evidently the same as that 
related by Plutarch, of a giant who lived in an 
island consecrated to sleep, on the coast of 
Brittany, where he kept watch over a god, 
who was in chains and fast locked in the arms 
of Somnus. It is extremely curious to hear 
in the present day the people of a canton in 
France relating a tradition, or rather a fabulous 
tale, recorded by Plutarch; to see, even in our 
own time, a tribunal held in a boat on the 
banks of a lake, when we know, from ancient 
authors, that the inhabitants of continental 
Britain (Bretagne) were charged to convey 
departed spirits in a boat to the opposite coast 
of insular Britain; and that the Egyptians 
passed judgment on their dead on the bank of 
a lake, before they carried them ever in a vessel 
to the other side. It is equally curious to 
observe that the names of the places bear an 
allusion to these circumstances, The name of 
the. lake, Grand Lieu, is composed of the 
French word grand, large; and of the Celtic 
louch or lake. The names of the rivers Logrion, 
Ogne, and Boulogne, have for their common 
root the Celtic word aown or aon, fear or fright 
—the two first signifying the rivers of fear; 
the third, Boulogne, is the river of the gulf of 
fear, this word being composed also of the 
Celtic poul, ditch or gulf. Hence this lake 
and the three rivers were, in the ancient French 
mythology, the lake Avernus, and the rivers 
Styx and Acheron. 

Again, the Isle d’Un or Hun is nearly the 
same in name with the island in Bretagne 
called Seizun, that is, ** the Isle of the Seven 
Sleepers ;”’ in which, according to the belief of 
our ancestors, one or more sleeping giants were 
supposed to be contained. And here we have 
a fresh proof that popular traditions, although 
fabulous, as well as ancient customs, with the 
tracing of the names of places, materially tend 
to elucidate the origin of a people; and are 
eminently useful in supplying the place of au- 
thentic history. 

The marshes of the lake of Grand I ieu are, 
according to the belief of the inhabitants of 
this country, peopled with spirits or hobgob- 
lins; and travellers in the night-time are 
directed to be particularly cautious not to follow 
any of the deceitful lights which are shewn by 
these evil spirits, for the purpose of leading 
them into the bogs, and then laughing at their 
misfortunes. 

Were-wolves (loups-garoux) are also common 
here, particularly during the time of the vint- 
age; and there are few villagers who cannot 
tell some tale of an encounter with these wicked 
creatures.* 

se ” “ 
maineth sil oy tn the Textonke Roy ae. « 
to say, as man-wolfe ; ~ —— oo very like 
fieth, because in the Netherlands it is ‘how cleane out of 
use, except thus composed with wolfe, doth misinterpret 


to his fancy.—The were-wolves are certaine 
sorcerers, who having their bodies with an 





nted 
oyntment which they make by the instinct of the divell, 
and putting on a certayne inchaunted girdle, doe not 
onely unto the view of others seem as wolves, but to their 


oune have both the shape and nature of wolves, 

= long ss they weare the sayd goto. And they do dis- 

pose selves as very wolves, in wourrying and killing 

most of humane creatures. Of such, sundry have beene 
and executed in s 





taken undry parts of Germany and the 
Netherlands. One Peter Stump, for being a were-wolfe, 
and haying Killed thirteen children, two women, and one 
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Superstitions at Samer. 

The Hill of the White Mare,.—The inhabit. 
ants of Samer have a tradition that a white mare 
was’ formerly to be seen upon a mount a short 
distance from the town, The animal was ex, 
tremely beautiful, had never belonged to any 
master, and came up familiarly to the passen- 

rs, and offered her back for them to mount, 

ut wo to those who were so indiscreet as to 
cross the sides of the white mare! All prudent 
people took especial care not to accept this 
inviting offer. But as there are always foolish 
and credulous persons to be found,—one of this 
class had the temerity to mount the white 
mare; he was soon thrown and crushed to 
atoms by the hoofs of the animal. Since this 
time, say they, the mare, or rather the spirit 
who had assumed this form, has totally dis- 
appeared. 

In the environs of Samer there is another 
kind of spirit, named Enard, (or the clar 
morous one). These ghosts call to the pas 
sengers in the dark nights, and if any one be 
so imprudent as to answer them, he is imme- 
diately dragged away by the hair and murdered ; 
and the good folks of the country think them- 
selves very happy, if they escape with a few 
hard knocks and the loss of some handsful of 
hair. 








DRAMA, 
KING'S THEATRE. 

On Tuesday we experienced an 
disappointment. Madame Pasta did not ap- 
pear, as announced, in Zelmira; and the un- 
drawing opera of Margharita was repepted, 
This evening, it is understood, however, that 
she will come forth in Tancredi, supported by 
Curioni, Caradori, and Pellegrini. La Rosa 
Rossa et la Rosa Bianca is in rehearsal, and 
will be speedily produced. The ballet improves : 
the second act is really very showy ; and Ana- 
toli surpasses our notions of the pre in the 
brilliancy of her appearance. Mdlle, Coute is 
the name, we learn, of the anonymous and 
ays Jiguranie adverted to in our last. We 
ike her dancing better than her name-—coul¢ 
qui coute. 

The agreement for the theatre by Messrs, 
Laurent and Laporte was finally settled on 
Thursday. ° 


DRURY LANE, 
Tue Turkish Lovers was revived on Wed- 
nesday, with Mrs. Feron and Miss Love as 
Florella and Lucetta, and Braham in his old 
part of Selim. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

A wWEw tragedy, in five acts, entitled The 
Serf, or the Russian Brothers, was produced 
here on Wednesday evening. Popular rumour 
attributed it to Lord Normanby, and the 
bantling has consequently been laid at his 
lordship’s door by the newspapers, It is, how- 
ever, we believe, from the pen of a gentleman 
(Mr, Talbot), the scion of another noble stock, 
but not a lord. Be it whose it may, it was 
very favourably received, and, in some respects, 
deserved the applause it met with. The plot 
is simple, dramatic, and affecting—and, what 
is still more in its favour, the incident on 
which it hinges is new to our stage. Jsidor 
man, was, at Bedbur, not far from 


Cull Lo Gems 

1589, put unto a very terrible death. The flesh of divers 
parts of his body was pulled out with hot iron tongs, his 
armes, thighes, and legges, broken on a wheele, and his 
great remorse, 
from any tor- 

be saved."—Restitution of Dg- 








cayed Intelligence, Pp. 236. 
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Charles Kemble),* the illegitimate son of a 
ussian prince by a bondswoman, (his father 
having died without enfranchising him,) is, 
ing to the laws of Russia, the serf, or 
slave, of his half-brother, Viadimir (Young), 
who, born in lawful wedlock, s to the 
title and estates. At the instance of the 
Countess Olga (Miss Jarman), of whom he is 
enamoured, Isidor presses dimir to give 
him his freedom ; but the prince, who is also 
in love with the countess, maddened by jea- 
lousy and the instigations of Ossip (Ward), 
an my ae and revengeful servant, refuses to 
sign his charter, and compels him to wait at 
table, as a domestic, in the presence of the 
lady of his heart. A blow being added to this 
insult, Isidor draws, and, in attempting to 
stab his persecutor, wounds the countess, who 
has rushed between them. He is dragged to 
prison; and, to save him from punishment, 
Olga consents to marry Vladimir. Isidor, re- 
stored to freedom, but robbed of his love, defies 
his unnatural brother to mortal combat. Both 
are slain; and the countess, entering, swoons 
on the body of Isidor. Some of the situations, 
as our readers may suppose from this slight 
sketch of the story, are exceedingly powerful ; 
but the om Ae is singularly unequal ;—se- 
veral passages rising into poetry, whilst others 
are not merely common-place, but absolutely 
Young and Charles Kemble did their 
utmost for the two brothers; but the character 
of Vladimir is made unnecessarily revolting. 
Miss Jarman played with her usual stage tact 
and want of feeling. The same remark 
may apply to Mr. Ward. Both are such mere 
actors, that we can never for one moment 
suppose them in earnest. 


ADELPHI JHEATRE. 


Tuts already very attractive theatre has done 
itself additional credit “by producing, on Mon- 
‘day last, two new pieces; both of which have 
been eminently and deservedly successful. The 
first, indeed, a burletta, called Paris and Lon- 
don, or Crossing the Herring Pond, by Mr. 
Planché, is of a far. superior order to what we 
have been accustomed to see at any minor the- 
atre. It is extremely dramatic, has much 
Pro the characters well drawn, the 
dialogue smart, the ‘situations good, and the 
ensemble very ager, oe The difference of 
manners in Paris and London, exemplified by 
a certain Lord Volatil; and his final reclama- 
tion by an affectionate wife, who follows him in 
disguise ; together with a laughable underplot 
in the servants’ hall,—form the materials of the 
drama: in the course of which a scene behind 
the scenes of a French theatre, and another on 
board a steam-packet, are highly comic and en- 
tertaining. Mrs. Yates, in Lady Volatil, played 
delightfully, and proved that no disguise could 
disguise the sweetness of her voice and counte- 
nance. Her lord was, to be sure, one of the stick 
nobility; but even with that drawback to her 
exertions, her foot-boy, cabin-boy, French ac- 
tress, &c. &c. were all equally spirited and charm- 
ing. Yates himself, in a magnifique French 

-dresser, was — Gallot, a gormandizer, 
and Mr. Benson Hill (first appearance), an 
exquisite, performed with much truth and 
humour ; and Mrs. Hughes made a pretty and 
clever soubrette. Wilkinson, in an English 


* Mr. Charles Kemble wears a military dress. The cor- 


coachman, was quietly, drily, and wonderfully 
amusing. Reeve, an English actor in Paris, 
had not mueh to do; but secured his usual 
roars of laughter. The whole was received 
with great applause; has been played to 
bumper houses ever since ; and will be “ per- 
formed (say the bills) till further notice”—a 
long term, we will promise for it. 

The second piece is also a very agreeable 
performance, in which T. P. Cooke acts a 
rough soldier ; Buckstone, a simple country- 
man; and Mrs. Hughes a village maiden, be- 
loved by both, Cooke both looked and played 
his part to admiration ; and Buckstone proved 
himself little, if at all, inferior to Harley or 
Keeley, of whom he frequently reminded us. 

THE FRENCH PLAYS. 
So much has been said already by the journals, 
both political and literary, respecting these 
performances, that coming, as we do in this 
instance, at the fag-end of the week, we are 
“not like a hound that hunts, but one that 
fills up the cry,”—and we are happy to add, 
that the cry is pretty generally an encouraging 
one. The ground being occupied, as far as 
regards criticism on the performers and pieces, 
we shall take up a different position, and say a 
word or two respecting the struggle which we 
understand is yet likely to take place between 
the Theatres Royal and their exotic neigh- 
bour. We are not amongst those who think 
the establishment of a French Theatre (even 
were it upon a much grander scale than the 
present,) will be attended with injury to our 
National Drama. Nay, we will venture to 
suggest that it is likely materially to improve 
its quality, and consequently increase its at- 
traction.—First, as to the imputed injury. At 
present the Lyceum Theatre (it will be a better 
title than the “* English Opera House,” during 
the French performances) is not open to the 
public, that is to say, money is not allowed to 
be taken at the doors ; and though the facilities 
of subscription are considered by the proprietors 
of the winter theatres as nearly the same thing, 
we are not of that opinion. The slightest ad- 
dition to the trouble of putting down their 
money and taking their check, will prove, to 
borrow a pun from the Rejected Addresses —a 
check to the play-goers. It makes just about 
the difference which a shop-door open and a 
shop-door shut makes to the lounging pur- 
chaser. The former is a temptation to enter— 
the latter, though the trouble it imposes on him 
is only a turn of the wrist, is a damper to his 
propensity. This of course only applies to 
those who are not absolutely bent on laying out 
their money at a particular shop ; but those who 
are must have some particular inducement: and 
it is now for us to inquire what inducement is 
likely to be held out by the French theatre to 
the general English public. Much as French is 
learnt in this country, it is very imperfectly 
spoken, and very little understeod when per- 
fectly spoken, especially by Frenchmen, and on 
the stage. Mere curiosity may take every body 
in the metropolis once to the French play ; but 
how many will go the second time? Those 
only who really understand and relish the per- 
formances ; and the question is, will that num- 
ber be considerable ? We are not now speaking 
of the nobility: they will of course patronise 
the French plays, because they are not abso- 
lutely public,—because there are private boxes 


h,| 0 sit in and swrtout,—because it is something 


new, and not English. But did the nobility 


of previously patronise the winter theatres ? Are 


wa they the support of the English drama? Alas! 





no. The injury therefore the French theatre can 





: —— 
do, as at present established, is very visionary. 
and nal be still more so, if cok upon a 
footing with the English. The moment it was 
regularly licensed, that money could be taken at 
the doors, the fashion, the mystery, the clan. 
destine delight, would vanish,—a noisy au- 
dience would replace a well-behaved one, and 
the French play would be no longer worth 
going to. Let us now look on the other side of 
this picture, and see if there be not at least as 
much to hope as to fear from the establishment 
of a French theatre in London. In the first 
place, since foreign fashions are proverbially so 
infectious, may not John Bull take a lesson 
from the deep attention and orderly behaviour 
of a foreign audience ? (for however patronised 
by the English, the number of foreigners are 
sure to predominate) ; may he not in happy 
hour perceive that to annoy others is not the 
best or most respectable way of gratifying him. 
self; and that fighting, whistling, chattering, 
and pelting the pit with orange-peel, is any 
thing but conducive to dramatic perfection, 
whether in piece or performer ? Secondly, will 
it not be an excellent school for our own actors, 
who are sadly in want of one. We are con- 
vinced it is impossible for any person, possessing a 
grain of talent, to witness the performance of 
such actors as Perlet or Potier, without profit- 
ing by it. The number of our actors who have 
any idea of the neatness and perfection of 
French comedy is exceedingly small. Charles 
Kemble, Farren, Keeley, Mrs. Davenport, Miss 
Kelly, Miss Goward, and, in attention to mi- 
nute effects, now and then Mathews,—and the 
list, we fear, is very nearly complete.* The 
first and last of these performers, in addition 
to the promptings of their own fine taste and 
first-rate genius, have had frequent opportuni- 
ties of studying the best foreign models—the 
others have “taken it naturally,” in every 
sense of the word. Let the rest, many of whom 
we greatly admire, although we cannot rank 
them in this list, but diligently attend the 
French theatre, and we promise the town a 
speedy and marvellous improvement in general 
English acting. That the establishment of a 
French theatre in London will eventually be- 
nefit the national theatres, we have no more 
doubt than that the flinging open of the Con- 
tinent had a detrimental effect on them. The 
grossiéretés of our drama and its actors became 
more offensively visible to all who were en- 
abled to contrast them with the elegancies of 
the French stage. Who that had lately en- 
joyed the exquisite treat of a comic opera at 
the Feydeau, or a smart vaudeville at the 
Gymnase, could endure the want of “ en- 
semble’’ on the stage, the overpowering tem- 
pest in the orchestra (miscalled ‘‘ an accompa- 
niment’’), and the uproar and vulgarity of the 
galleries of Drury Lane or Covent Garden ? 
or witness with common patience the interrup- 
tion and destruction of the fine acting of Kean 
or Kemble, or the delicious singing of Miss 
Paton or Madame Vestris, by the injudicious 
admittance of some hundreds of people at half 
price, who, not being able to see or hear them- 
selves, form the amiable determination that 
nobody else shall ? Instead of despairing at the 
introduction of a French theatre, let the pro- 
prietors of the English theatres ‘‘ put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and Hercules will help 
them.”? Has the French theatre made any 
difference in the receipts of Drury Lane, when 
Liston, Mathews, and Jones, have been acting ? 
No! Should Mr. Kean’s health again permit 


* We should add Madame Vestris, but that, from her 
ee boards, she can scarcely be ranked 
asa “ born and ” English actress. 
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him to play Othello to Mr. Young’s Jago, and 
Mr. Kemble’s Cassio, will the French theatre 
t Covent Garden from being crowded to 
anoverflow? No! When there is any thing 
worth seeing or hearing, we know the people 
cannot be kept from the theatre. Let the pro- 
prietors, therefore, take fresh spirit from this 
circumstance. Let them endeavour by degrees 
to remove the objections alluded to. t them 
imitate all that is worth imitation on the 
French stage and in the French theatre. Let 
a true love and respect for the art enjoy at 
least’ a fair proportion of their bosoms with 
the love of sordid gain. Let them be satisfied, 
that the nearer they advance to perfection, the 
ter will be their profits. Let them do 
this, “‘ and defy the foul fiend.” 
The king has ordered a box to be fitted up 
for him at this theatre, which will give it 
ter éclat than ever. On Wednesday the 
Bake of Sussex was one of a highly aristocratic 
audience: Perlet, in le Comédien d’Etampes, 
was su-Perlet-ive. 





VARIETIES. 

Specimen of the Dubious.—The noble Se- 
for the Home Department sat in a box 
on the left side of the house, and the Honour- 
able Under-Secretary at a short distance in the 
pit. The house was in other parts well and 
respectably attended. —| Critique on the French 

play. New Times of Saturday last. ] 

Anecdote. — Reynolds, the dramatist, on 
having been requested by several early ap- 
plicants to give them orders on the first 
night of his forthcoming play of Edward 
the Black Prince (avowedly founded on two 
ald dramas), is said to have written the fol- 
lowing whimsical answer to one of them :— 
“Sir,—As you wish for orders on the first 
night of Edward the Black Prince, I can only 
advise you to apply to the read authors ; their 
address is as follows :—Beauriont and Fletcher, 
Westminster Abbey ; William Shirley, Pa- 
triarchal Churchyard, Lisbon.—I am, &c.”’ 

Incurious Carriages. —A description which 
appeared the other day in a newspaper, of a 
journey made to Edgware by the new steam- 
coach, stated, ‘* that the carriages and horses 
on the road took no notice of it.” 

A foreigner, to whom Mr. A—— had given 
his address, ‘“‘ Old Bailey, London,”—politely 
directed his letter to the ‘care of Mr. Bailey, 
senior, London.” 

A Lucky Thought.—To what strange and 
unexpected circumstances is the success in life 
of some men owing !—On the side of Mount 
St. Angelo, in the kingdom of Naples, is a little 
castle, perched on a rock like an eagle’s nest. 
This nest is the residence of a nabob. He 


was a common sailor of Castellamare, who was | Marshall 


thrown, in consequence of his adventurous 
disposition, on the shores of Hindostan, where, 
assisted by the recollections of his youth, he 
hit upon the means of making a large fortune. 
Tt is the usage of the wood-cutters on Mount 
St. Angelo, to attach their faggots to a long 
cable, and thus make them slide down from 
the top of the mountain to the water-side. Our 
adventurer, at a critical moment, recommended 
a similar mode of transporting his cannon to a 
rajah in whose service he had engaged. The 
experiment was completely successful ; a bril- 
liant victory was the result; and a crore of 
rupees rewarded the ingenuity of the Italian. 
Chlorine.—A French medical man, of the 
name of Garnal, lately read to the Académie 
des Sciences a memoir on the treatment of 
consumption, in which he spoke 





highly of fumigations of chlorine in that dis- 
tressing complaint. It did not appear, how- 
ever, that any of his patients had-experienced 
a radical cure; and it is said, that in some of 
the French hospitals in which the experiment 
has been tried, an exacerbation of the malady 
was the result. 

Mimic Gold.—A gentleman at Leghorn has 
invented a new metallic compound, which he 
calls Artimomantico, resembling gold in colour 
and weight. Snuff-boxes made of it are mis- 
taken for pure gold. It is of the same weight 
as gold of 18 carats, and can be made like that 
of 24. At a manufactory of it established at 
Bologna, buttons are made of it at a very cheap 
rate, and when new they resemble the most 
highly gilt buttons. The Artimomantico is 
soft, and bends ; and has a great superiority to 
other gold-coloured metals in not tarnishing. 
A metallic alloy for plating iron and protecting 
it from rust has been invented by the same 
gentleman. It is easily and cheaply applied, 
forms an amalgam with the iron, penetrates 
some depth, and effectually protects it from 
rust. This property it derives from its refusing 
to unite with oxygen at common temperatures, 
or even when artificially heated. It is formed 
out of many metals. It does not increase the 
hardness of the article to which it is applied, 
nor does it efface the finest lines on the surface. 
It does not injure the temper of knives. Four 
ounces of this composition are sufficient to cover 
an iron bedstead. A company, with a large 
capital, has been already formed at Bologna 
for coating iron-work ; and they are now draw- 
ing out plates which can be united to one ano- 
ther by heat, without any injury to the coating. 

Tripoli.—A camp has lately been formed in 
the neighbourhood of Tripoli, consisting of 
25,000 men. Itis under the orders of Sidi-Ali, 


the third son of the pasha; and is destined to| , 


attack the revolted Arabs of the Djebel, who 
have for several months: harassed and pillaged 


the suburbs and outskirts of Tripoli. These} tin 


Arabs belong to three distinct tribes, called 


Ssattou, Assabe, and Nouair; and have for| >Y 


their principal chief Muhammed-il-Marmouri, 
a crafty and suspicious man, who has never 
rendered personal homage to the pasha, al- 
though he has at various periods scrupulously 
acquitted himself of the duties of a vassal. The 
pasha is determined to reduce the rebels by 
force; an enterprise whick will not be unat- 
tended with danger, for the places occupied by 
rere’ are so high and difficult of access, 
that it will be necessary to convey the artille 
to them on the backs of poner. § and the ad 
fantry will find considerable difficulty in climb- 
ing up to them. 

North-East Wind.—In the last number of 
the Edinburgh Journal of Science, Mr. Samuel 
states it to be highly probable that 
the only periodical wind which we have in this 
island, that from the north-east, which pre- 
vails generally from about the middle of April 
to the 7th or 8th of May, and sometimes longer, 
may be thus accounted for :—“‘ In Sweden and 
Norway the face of the country is covered with 
snow to the middle of May, or longer. This 
frozen covering, which has been formed durirg 
winter, grows gradually shallower to the 15th 
or 16th of May, or until the sun has acquired 
17% or 18° of north declination ; while, on the 
other hand, the valleys and mountains of Eng- 
land have received an accession of temperature 
of 24% or 25%. On this account, when the 
temperature of Sweden and Norway is cooled 
down by snow of 32°, that of Britain is 24° or 
25° higher than that of the preceding coun- 
tries. Because, while the ground is covered 


with snow, the rays of the sun are incapable of 
heating the air above 32% (the freezing point). 
For .this reason the air of England is 24° or 
25° more heated than that of the before-men- 
tioned countries. The air of Sweden and Nor- 
way will then, of course, by the laws of com- 
— specific gravities, displace that of Eng- 

d; and from the relative situation of those 
countries with this country, will produce a 
north-east wind. This current is in common 
stronger by day than by night, because the 
variation of temperature in the air of Great 
Britain is at that time the greatest, being fre- 
quently from 50° to 60% about noon, and sink- 
ing to 32° in the night.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Some curious Aut ph Letters have recently come 
into the possession of Mr. Landseer the ver. Among 
these are two from Dr. Adam Smith, addressed to Dr. 
Roebuck, of a very confidential nature, dated 17th No- 
vember and 9th December, 1774, concerning Dr. Frank- 
lin and American Politics considerable 
light on the secret history and intrigues of the time. 

ere is another, of more than three folio wy 
Smeaton the engineer, respecting the Canon Iron f - 
ry, &c., dated 28 September, 176 
for publishing’ » History of Initiation, comprising & De- 
or pul a tory 0! » comp a 
tailed Account of the Rites and Ceremonies, 
and Discipline, of all the Secret and Mysterious Institu- 
tions of the Ancient World. 

It is now said to be a Mr. Marsh who wrote the Clubs 
of London: the same, we believe, to whom Vetus’ Letters 
were attributed. 

The Second Report of Doctor Faustus, written by an 
English Gentleman, is to form the Eleventh Part of Mr. 
W. J. Thoms’s Early Prose Romances. 

R. Jennings announces a Pocket Atlas in Eighty-four 
Maps, illustrative of Modern and Ancient Geography : 
the First Series shewing the different States of 2 
Asia, Africa, and America, divided according to the 
Treaty of 1815; and the Second Series, or Ancient De- 
partment, compiled from the most esteemed authorities. 


throw 


ue Promenade round Dorking. 
mai, Pena » and Finland, by Will 
Esq. F.S.A.—The Birth-Day, and other Tales, by Eliza- 
beth Frances D » Author of F Favours, &c.— 
The First Volume pee. ye of the and Scot- 
Reformers, edited by Rev. Thomas Russell, A.M. 


> 
the late Rev. John Hyatt: 
Author, by the Rev. John Morison, Minister of Trevor 
Chapel, Brompton.—A Second Edition, much enlarged, 
of Hore Momenta Cravene; or, the Dialect of the 
Dea: of Craven. erg the first edition we gave a very 
favourable opinion.—Zd. L. G.] 
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Prevailing wind S.W. 

Boop the 7th and 18th, when it was raining, generally 
clear; foggy on the morning of the 21st. 

Mild Season.—The circumstance of a blackthorn bush 
being in full bloom shews the peculiar mildness of the 


present season. 

Rain fallen, +725 of an inch. 
Latitude 
Longitui 


. Cuarues H. ADAMS. 
51° 37’ 32” N. 
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—VII. Berard on the Influence of Civilisation on Public Health 
VIII, Schubert's Travels in Sweden—IX. Dutrochet on Vital 
fan 2 2 Seiaee and Vegetables—X. Rizo on Modern Greek 
- Botta’s History of Italy—Miscellaneous i ry! 

-~e ‘—List of the principal Works publish mn the 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, ‘AND 


ORTRAIT of} MR. BULMER. | It 

ving been many e 

sins br Wea thes mth a Portrait of the | Gentleman whe o Fv 
d a 


t EB ered to the admi: 
nting, be a desideratum, Mr. 





begs to ps sag 
that he has executed a Print from reas a Postal he lately 








A few Copies in imperial Bvo. adapted for 
Illustration, 6/. 6s. boards. 

ondon: Pritted for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 

Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 

Ih Bvo. with Plates, price 12s. boards 

MANUAL of ELECTRO-DY NAMICS, 

chiefly translated from the Manuel d’Electricité Dyha- 

mique; or, Treatise on the Mutual Action of Electric Conduc- 

torsand Magnets of J. F. rong reel Lene Notes and Addi- 





tions, compretvending, the lates 
By JAMES UMMING, MAC F-R.S- 8 ad G8. 
Late President of the Cambridge Philosophical Society; and 


rofessor of Chemistry in that University. 
Cambridge: Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton; and C. and 
J. Rivington, London. 





otices, 
yy en eo Januasy to van ne 1 
o. I1,—I. Daru’s His! hsheesy of Brittany—II. Life and 
wea et Ernest Schultze—t11. Cousin’s gy ey al Prag 

Balbi’s Beh: ograp! hical Atlas—V. De 

a ofer on the Refractive and Diaper 
prem Shae way ve the Achromatic Telescope—V li. South- 
ern Germany—VI I poe Bammer Evates ot ee Amani. 
Be in's P 1 Powers of France—X. Man- 
"s Betrothed, a Romance Xi. Catholicism in Silesia—X!I. 
Modera German en = Kllngemann’s Ahasuerus——XIII. 
Rassion I 's History of the Astronomy 
ofthe —— Century—XV. German Poctet Books for 1628 
—Miscetlaneous poy ny! Notices, aah a omiet of the Principal 
Works publ uly to October 1827. 
« In continuation meinen was said em regarding the ‘ Foreign 
arterly Keview,’ we are happy to inform our readers, that 
aving seen an early copy of the first Number, we are able to 
more ne in apptobation of the work. This Num- 

















w ready, pric 
ENT'S LIsT of NEW WORKS published 
827, from January to ae y td, inclusive, alpha- 
betically arranged, with their Sizes and Pri 
London: shed for the Executor of the late W. Bent, by 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; and sold by Long: 
mah, » and Co.; and all Booksellers. 
Of whom also may be had, 
Bent’s London Catalogue of Books, with their 
Sizes, Prices, and Publi e Books hed in 
London, and those altered in Size se Price since the eur 
1800, to March 1827. In 8vo. price 1 








Miss Benger’ Historical Worke. 
Uniform, in 5 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, ahd a Memoir of 
the ‘Author, b: yy Miss Aikin, price 3/. 
HE HISTORICAL WORKS of MISS 
BENGER, one rising Memoirts of the Life of Anne Bo. 
m of Henry Vill. ary Queen of Scots; and Eliza. 


beth t f H 
Printe i at Queen of Hun ‘ iy Rebes Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, separately, 
1. Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
me arin VIII. 3d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 


2. Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of 
Bohemia, Da James I. including Sketches of the 
State of Soci hia in lian a Germany in the 17th Century. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. 242. boa 
Queen of Scots, 2d 





3. Memoirs of +“Mary 


edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with a ww A Portrait, never before cagrat 
ed; 11, 4s. boards. . ‘ 





Superior Presents for Youth. 
In small 8vo. with 9 Miniature Portraits of the Wriverd, beauti. 
fully engraved on Steel, price 7s. 6d. bound in eloth, 


P RACTICAL WISDOM; or, the Mantal 
of Life; the Counsels of ouinant Men to beter 

Comprising those of Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord > 

ieey Sydney, the Ear! of Strafford, Francis Osborn, 8: ctinew 

Hale, the Ear! of Bedford, and Benjamin Franklin; with the Lives 
of the Authors. 

** We cannot too strongly recommend this velume, as one of 
the very best that cah possibly be selected, when a present that 
may prove really useful is wished to be given toamy young friend.” 

Star. 


2. Conversations on the Bible. By a Ladys 
For the Use of Young Persons, in } vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. neatly 
bound in cloth. 

3. The Art of Employi ng Time to the greatest 
——e-t true Source of Happiness. The 9d edition, 1 vol, 
post Bvo 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





n 3 vols. post 8vo, price i. 1 


ALES of the MUNSTER FESTIVALS. 
By the Author of “‘ Holland Tide,’”’ 
“* For touches of genuine pathos, simplicity, and most highly 
pel interest, we make question if any thing of the kind ever 





This oe! is pee and may be had gratis, at the Eton Ware- 
house for School Books, No. 10, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, printed and 
sold by E. Williams, for the Use of Eton School, most 

of whieh have been recently revised and corrected. 
*,* As various spuffous editions of the Eton Latin and Greek 





promises well; by a exertion on the part of the 

Editors, we a little hesitation tn in saying that it will not only 

supply & grea but also —_ = 
Sr ocpaten In pom ey of "the rs here 

we we think we can unequivocally se the "etyle of yey yall 

known ly eminent authors, and to whom we before al- 

luded in Supp g the —Lite- 





While it (the second Number) is ques the same in cha- 
racter, it is.on the whole ee (to the first No.) in — oe 
@ certain editorial siqeetien 


arrangement, which is 4 ‘e be got pia Tis prokecetee 


i she me LT 1 therapy of no oth: individus id at, * ae 
m) is an As vidual, but the 
‘ai the 


and = er rhs ager are a. with great 
iaoane by certa: e of whom 
have eaceal the folly of such atetensioas by litigation witheach 
other in the courts of law, it is necessary to caution those gentle- 
men who are educating youth for Eton, or who wish to adopt the 
Eton plan of ed that such p Pp are 
neither used nor known at Eton. 

The Eton books may be had of all respectable Booksellers in 
Town or Country; but as it catinot be doubted but those who 
are concerned in ‘publishing the aforesaid spurious editions will 
substitute them whenever an opportunity occurs, gentleman are 











ir 
wor! wk for —_— that industry, activity, Saemaginaen 
fest in its concoction, which must render the 
‘fivalling it one of extreme difficulty, and which, in 
mas ry, must ensure success. We felt we had reason to 
a feature et fault with the conduct of the first Number, and 
gly; this > & — for us some con- 
Saeney, ty we say that we never saw in the same bulk, a 
greater b Finy more various mass of literary sat scientific Pe ta 
ion.” — 
No. III. will be y enaand early in February. 
Printed for Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 
Foreign Bectecbere to the King, 80, Soho Square. 








This day i¢ published, price Six Shillings, 


HE FOREIGN REVIEW, and 
CON MNENTAL MISCELLANY, No. I. 
shi a Paani Nos state spins 
astilian —! . jos! 
nd Jesuits IV. ‘Werner, German Drama— Perr Renimeuir | Re 
Mevatare Vill. Ranthober, Series ~ Ts French 
ian, German, and aa ish Novels—X. Grossi, Italian Poetry 
Sadly Geen Present See tae tll, Chsiten O 
. Cc 21. ii 
Inatitutiones Muiier! Pride ie Vike: Devers Me 


= Megaricorum 

Iv. Ney coo , \ is Schinkel Arc’! eo Ent- 
eschichte he arg ‘allmerayer’s 

nt—4. Hammer’s Osmannisches Reich—5. Kruse’s Hellas 


Maury, Ba 








d to ordér of their respective ksellers a genuine 
Eton editions of the same, printed and sold as above. 





M.A. Nattati’ 7 we — a Part I. gratis. 
Tig is publ 
A CATA LO re E of ‘SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature, in fine Condition, 
which are now selling at the Prices affixed, by M. A. Nattali, 24, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden 
Catalogues may be had on application, or forwarded into the 
Country at the expente of a single postage. 


» Printed oa ner i Waterloo 
Paternoster nora aa 
Son, Pi 


of these stories,—no, not even excepting those of 
Soott himself; “and their effect must be to raise their young au- 
thor high in the rank of illustrious names now securely established 
in the records of ‘literature, and highest of all in the annals of pre- 
cocious genius.” 
“* We cannot help saying that we consider these ‘ Tales of the 
Munster Festivals,’ as among the most deeply interesting of 
contemporary romances.” 
bead peo lace their author on a level with the most spirited 
painters of national manners in our langu oe Literary 
Gazette, Weekly Review, Times, Atlas, Traveller, & 
Printed for Batinders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street, 
here may be had, the 2d edition of 
Holland” Tide ; om Trish Popular Tales, 


price 0s. 6d, 





eam Engine. 
In 12moe. —_ ky oy Plates, and a beautiful En, ving of the 
ue of Mr. Watt, price 7#, Gd. boards, 


OPULAR LECTURES on the STEAM 
ENGINE, in which its Construction and Operation are 
— miliarly ee = = Historical Sketch of its Invention 


Prove: 
ly the Rev, DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D. 
Professor of Natural Philosoph — yy in the 
University of London, F. 
jie "Bovtealles and Pub- 
sher to the U; ee Lotidon; and sold by James Duncan, 
Hessey, Fleet Street; and Hatchard and 








MUSIC. 


The Harmontet, @ new Flute and Piano-Forte Magaxine, 
On the 1st of January ONIST: bet in 4to. “vy 3s. No. I. of 
HE HARMONIST a new and 


bs TY Series of the Fiutist’s Aagetine and Piano-forte 
e Flutist’s Magazine is incorporated in this work; at 
pape same time an additional interest is created by the introduc. 
tion of Music Concertante for the Flute and Piano-forte. 

RB — a and M meas Stationers’ Hall Court; 
joosey and Co, Holles Street; and Sustenance and Stretch, Pere 
Street, pa poe mg ’ 
Where may also be had, 


The Flutist’s Magazine, just completed, price 


price 14s. 





—8. Wit genannt von Doring—7: Dorn Sprachenverwandschaft 
XV. ti. y Bobeasednik—. Narezsky Vecheta 
VI. Danish : Soh! XVII. 

Swedish: ry" Strifter—XVI - French 1. Tastu, Poésies— 
%. Hi San Marino—3. Napoléon u Tribunal de César 
—.  Saikee de 4 — on XIX, "italian: 1, Visconti 
Varie—2. La i di Napoli—XX. Spanish : 

1. No me Orvider—2. M + Spanish —— tions—XAI. Ne- 


ld—Hasche—Phili 
hen ee Rac rect State of Medicine in in ber. 
The’ mane eran Foreign Publications of the last Thres 


No. IT. will be published in March. 
: Black, Young, and Young, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden; » and Lowell, Great Mariborou; 
+ ue Clark, Edinburgh ; 3 and Hodges and M‘Arthur, oe, Do 








The Rev. Thomas Stedman, M.A, 
4 Ne IMPERIAL MAGAZINE fer Feb. 
Ist, toe ee. ls. will contain a 9 and highly finished 
Paks Ss omas Stedman, 


BOOKS mrt ee — DAY. 
vols. 12mo. 249. 


HE ENGLISH in INDIA. 


—o any former volume, its 
being both of first-rate excellence. 


One Guinea. Letter-press, separate; price G¢.; or Music, ditto, | neds on the following terms. 


price Sle. 6d. in aa 
necessary to the Publishers 


RIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. A 
Christmas and New Year's Present for 1898, Price 12s. 


elegantly aes Ley in a variety of coloured Leathers, splen- 
idly embossed d gilt. 


sea is ‘Adectiea’s tribute, Friendship's Offering, 

Whose silent fe uence, more rich than words, 

Tells of the ¢ faith and truth ih absence, 

And says,— orga me not. 

PR highly popular work, with ene exception the oaet of the 
nnuals, is now with superior 





ollich and its 


few Sets of the very beautiful Engtavings may still be ob- 
India proofs, before the lates, 
on large colombier 4to. Sis. G/.; India, with the letter, imperial 





~ 2is.; French proofs, 15s. 
% bby nny be bd of elegant gems of art, a few splendid Sets 
ave 


een pulled before the letter, on the patent enamelled pa 
P * pa Land 


aan For these, early application w 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





By the am of « Pandurang Hari,” and ‘ The Zenana.”’ 
Lon. ted for W. Simpkin and R. Marsha!l, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 





In 3 vols. post 6vo. 11. Ls, 6d. vi 


« This is a novel of the most extraordinary fertility. All 
the people are young « ~* Fadhlodable; there is love of every de- 
take Peg two 
erations deep, sole every, sano dys feeling ; many of the 
events ate tragical; accomplishments and engl ‘abound a d... 
shapes; in short, itis a sgood picture of all that happens 
= ages of fm myo} = a coe aah rr a va lange arises 
with all 
atrimony.”"— 








+4 


lovers of — Kx roe in truth, the book gy” 





cher, Son, nai Ce te New te Street, London. 
pnts Stee 18, each, 


,* on Indja paper, 2s, each; p 


In 8 vols. 12mo. price 1. 14. the 4th edition of 


SEFUL KNOWLEDGE; or, a Familiar 
Account of the various Productions of Nature—Mineral, 
bles and Animal—which are chiefly 


f Cw ey py Ae ey ee 
" , ti lates, ended asa 
E LISLE; or, the Sensitive Man. | work bon of instrvction m aba Re i 


and Reference. 
Rev. W. BINGLEY, A.M. 
uthor of * Animal Biography. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; Harvey and 
Darton; and C. and J. Rivington. 
Also, by the same Author, 


Practical Introduction to Botany, filustrated 


y References, undet each Defitiition, to Plants of easy 
ge ith sin Pro Plates “FLn8. ke. Profesor A new gale 
Tost, 


F.A.8. i . &ees 


muah i sete 
balfbound and 





ited for Ed Bull, New Public Sabscription Library, 
ie oe, Helles Street, Cavendish Square, : 


al Goepit, Lene Prive 4s.  newwied. = 
a 3 Ie or raith th Dokes ba beautifully coloured, 7%. 
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el vol, 


aa oath of LINDLEY 
Ay aarasats Exetiee guaitks,, betes te 


“An lish Grammar, adapted to the differ- 


Learners, 12m0. the 41st edition, 4s. bound. 
ws Magia, ¢ na 


ih Grammar, comprehending wd 
yuo the ube Language, iastrated by epyropris 
sia spinion that this edition of Mr Murray's work on 
WAY are of of ny a piace in ibraties, and iil not fail 
te im it. ma pritish C 
E Exercises, , adapted t to Murray’s En- 


Grammer. D Benefit of Private —— 
en as for the Use of Sebewte. Thirty-fifth edition, 2¢. 6d. 


A Key to the English Exercises, calculated 
to enable privtte Learners to become their own Instructors i. 
Composition. 17th edition, * 6d. bound. 
oa t Key may be had together, 4s 
— Book for Children, 17th edition, 6d. 


wT English Spelli ing-Book, with Reading 
Lessons, adapted to the Capaci of Children, in Three Parts ; 
to advance the Learners by natural and easy grada- 
tions, and to teach Orthography and Pronunciation together. 
35th edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 
Introduction to the English Reader; or, a 
election of Pieces, in Prose and Poetry, &c. 24th edition, 84. 


“The English Reader ; or, Pieces in Prose and 


» sélected from the best Writers. 19th editions 4s. 6d. 


Sequel to the English Reader; or, Elegant 
elections in Prose and Poetry, 6th edition, 4s. Ga. bound. 
Introduction au Lecteur Frangois ; ou, Re- 
euell des Piéves choisies; avec I’E es 
dts Phrases difficiles qui s’y trouvent. 
Be, 6d. bound. P : 
Lecteut Francois; ou, Recueil des Piéces, en 
Prose et en V. ti des Meilleurs Ecrivains, D pve servir & 
Mleuner tet ry Jeunes Gens dans Ia Lecteur; a "a etendre leur 
noissance de fe la Langye rangoise, et & leur inculquer des 
Principes de Vertu et de Pieté. 5th edition, 5s. bound. 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley 
Murray; in a Series of Letters, written by Himself. With a Pre- 
face and a Continuation of the Memoirs, by Elizabeth Frank, 2d 
edition, handsomely printed in 1 vol. 6vo. with a Portrait and 
Pac-Simile, 9¢. boards. . 
Grammatical Questions, ada apted to the Gram. 
of Lindley Murray, with Notes. ByC. Bradley, A.M. 2s. 6d. 
faa. Cth edition, to considerably improved. 
First ¢ Lessons | in English Grammar, adapted 
to the Capacities of Children, from Six to en Years old. De- 
A urray’s Gram- 





d 
5th edition, in igme. 





as ‘o the dg 
mar. A new edition, price 9d. sewed. 





vol. 8vo. price 18s, board: 
HE HISTORY of the REFORMATION 

of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, during the REIGN of 
EDWARD the SIXTH, 
By sae M.A. 


elley, Ei 
Printed for'C, and J. Rivington. St. Paul's Churchyard, 
‘and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
Of whom may be had, 

The Two former Volumes, (comprising the 
Reign of Henry VIII.), price 1, 10s. boards. 

Another Volume, which will carry t the Work 
down to the R of th Church under 
Queen Elizabeth, and will complete the Author's Design, will be 
publised next month. 








Standard Elemen: Works; published by B. J. Hold h, 
18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, auton. 


ORELL’S (REV. T.) ELEMENTS of 
the HISTORY } Sade 2 ———_ HY and SCIENCE, from 
| ein Authentic the Commencement the 
teenth Century. 1 — y —~ 8v0. ee 12s. 
“D. “Morell’s History of Greece, for the Use of 
Schools, in 12mo. with the Map, 5th edition, 5s. 
3. Morell's History of Rome, from its earliest 
the Death aay for the Use of Sehools, in 
12mo. with the Map, 6th edition, 5e 
4. Morell’s History of England, from the 
Period ef the Ancient Britons to the Death of George III., with 
Referen Wey ee and rical Questions. In 
2 vols. iano. for Schools, 5th edition, price lie. 











Elementary School Books, published b: a J. Holdsworth, 
18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


LLBUT’S ELEMENTS: of USEFUL 


RrOwLEng in pais omy, Botan 
nology Reval Phi ama 4 od aut Welonces. 
oon dilean oe Eight superior 


vings, 12mo. ey Med. neatly heit-beund. 
“Such a work as encycl toa youthful mind— 
delight, had we met with it 
fore feel it a duty to commend 
ah excellent compilation to the 
Review, July 1827. 


soe sapehace:” 
2. sige of T hought ; or, First Lessons 
See Entree. _ eesrerwntens 12mo. 2d 
Ae an clementary ¥ iis ray valuable, and the variety of 
¢t contains not to be deemed less valuable on 

scceunt of ft uhansuming tle.” '—Monthly Review. 





a vik 


RMACY. 


Professor of Ghomictes and Materia 
Apothecaries of the Ci of + =n 

Printed for an, Rees, wn, and Green; T. and 
G. we Fleet Street, Loi ion; and W. Tait, Edinburgh, 


the hands of po medical studen' 

every surgeon or apothecary ; and the first men in the profession 
will not refuse it a place in their libraries, prery te actuated by 
utility and ju ent = ~ selection of their ks." —AMedico- 
Chirurgical Review, No. 5. 





tice 2. 6d. the 8d editi 
LETTER ‘to s “CLERGYMAN, on the 
Peculiar Tenets 
By Re BRANSBY COOPER, Bia 
Printed tor C. TR mit os h 


A* actoodian of Pubic G GHlanrrims 


in E> and WALES ~ Oa 
d Com fat the 
Prinelpal =< = Towns; — —t = » York, Man- 
chester, Stafford, Wol Glou- 
cester, ‘Beverley, Btraiford, Lichnela, Beard, Vee. Liyestad 
from the Reports of th ‘ounda- 
tions. With Notes and ‘Com 
e Aogh Editor of the. « ‘Cabinet Lawyer.” 

“ This work is unguestionably of it importance, and. we 
can with great confidence recommend it to our ore Foy ae 
notes and comments, by the editor, are elucidatory a: 

tory, and he has executed his dificult task with hosh es eer and 
abilit; The Star, March 6, 1887. 
he cam iler has added some Vety curious and pertinent 








upton 
London: Printed for W. Simpkin and . » eats Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate 





ad Waterloo lace, Pall Mall. 
Oveent may be had, by the same Author, 

A Vindication of the Sentiments contained in 
a Letter to a Clergyman, on the omy oe Tenets of the present 
Day, in answer to the Letters of the Mr. Whish, which 
were intended as a Reply to that Publication; comprising a more 
ample Diseussion of various important Subjects which have given 
Rise to Controversy inthe Church. To which is added, an Ap- 
pendix, containing a few Remarks addressed to another Antago- 
nist. In Bvos 108, 





Botanical Magazine. 
Price 2/. 2s. boards, the First Volume of the New Series of 


URTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by PROFESSOR HOOKER. 

‘his volume contains nearly one hundred highly interesting 
and accurately coloured plates of curious plants, with their de- 
scriptions, amongst which will be found, complete histories of 
several of the most valuable products of the vegetable kingdom, 
such as the double cocoa-nut, the nutmeg, with its mace, the 
clove, &c. Also, an excellent account, with figures, of the cochi- 
neal insects, and the plant on which they feed. 

The volume now ofte ered! to the public is perhaps the most:inte- 
resting, best executed, and cheapest ever published. 

Sol by Mr. Curtis, at his Botanical Warehouse, Prospect Row, 
Walworth, and by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster 
Row; _ where may be had, any Part of the former Series. 

e New Series, by Professor Hooker, will be regularly 
continued on the Ist of every month, price 3s. 6d. 





MANUAL of ‘SURGICAL ANATOMY, 
a minute L of the Parts rta concerned 
in Operative Surgery, with the Anatomical Bffects of Accidents, 
and Instructions for the pene of — 
By H. M. EDWARDS, M.P, 
‘Translated, with Notes, by WHLLTAn COULSON, 
Demonstrator of Anatom; Ne e Medical School, Aldersgate 





reet, &c. 
** We recommend this oom to the student anh to the prac- 
titioner; to the former, as a wu in 
oom } and to the latter, = t valuable and Santvaptine book of 
it of the practical nts on which 
he may bn oceasion to yy ~* his —— some observa- 
tions ani suggestions which will probabl to his ie professional 
knowledge.”—Lancet, Dec. 15, 18d, . 

London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 

Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


EW eee ~ CRITICIS 


John Cumberland, at ‘che request of the Sub. 
seribers to his British "Theatre, a Number of which is published 
every fortnight,) has reprinted the following Acting Plays, yma 
entire new Remarks, by + Romeo and gullet. bo 
Macbeth, 6d. re eee le.—Pisarro, 6d.— Richard ILI. 6d. — 
Dougtes, 6¢ ‘6d. —Othello, 6d.—Brutus, \s.. ~Cytbeline, 6d.—As You 
Like it, 6d.— Hamlet, 6d.— King Lear, 6d ¢d.—Henry V. 6d.—Child 
of Nature, 6d.—Charles the Second, 6d.—T welfth Night, 6d. 




















El y Wor! blished by B. J. Holdsworth, 
18, St. Pout Chevchganl, London. 


A VOCABULARY to the EDIPUS REX 
of SOPHOCLES; containing the English Signification, 
Composition, and Derivation of the V fords, with Figures of Ke- 
ference to the Text, and occasional Explanations, on the Plan of 
the Charter House Vocabularies, fot the Use of Schools. 
By G. HUGHES, M.A. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
The above Play, edited by Brunck, in Greek, 
with a Latin Translation, may be had of B. J. H. price 8s. 
2. Chronology of the Kings of England, in 
a Rhyme, with an Engraving of each King. By the Rev. E. 
tcher. Price 2s. 
“e With the charm of a picture bock it unites a first lesson in 
history, having a couplet or two under each engraving, to fix on 
the memory | vot oe = reign, on the model of those ever-to-be- 





ines,— 
. Thing. days hath September,’ &e.” 
Eclectic Review, January. 
3. Lessons, Astronomical and Philosophical, 
for the Amusement and Instruction of British Youth. By Oline 
thus Gregory, LL.D. 6th edition, enlarged, 12mo. price 5s. 





Lately published by William Tait, Edinbur, Hs ans pot Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Wy Cultocrs PRINCIPLES ¢ of POLI. 
TICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. 12s. 
German Romance; Specimens of its chief 
Avaemy with Biographical and Critical Notices, 4 vols. post 8vo. 


"Hume? 8 Philosophical Works, now first col. 
lected, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 

There has not hitherto been one complete edition of the Essays. 

Dr. Turner’s Elements of Chemistry, in 8vo. 
price 16s. 

Dr. Brown’s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Mind, 4 vole. Bvo. 2d. 188. 6d. 

* An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 

Welsh’s Life of Dr. Brown. 8vo. Portrait, 
price 14s, 

Watts’s Bibliotheca Britsnaion ¢ or, General 
Index to British and Foreign L 
of Authors and their Works, and an Inder to alt thes has been 
png ws gad Subject, 4 very large vols. 4to. (original price, 

Principal Brown’s Comparative View of 
Gosteentage 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

- Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, Supple. 
ment to; a valuable R i of the A Traditions, 
and Ancient Customs of Scotland, 2 vols. 4to. SI. 5s. 

Dupin’s Mathematics applied to the Arts, by 
Dr. Birkbeck, 8vo. 15 Plates, 10s. 

Traditions of Edinburgh, a A R. , Chambers, 
( work which seems to have suggi 

lanongate,”) 2 vols. 124. 














1 vol. RCHAL, . boards, the 


ATRIARC AL TIMES; ee, . the Stent 
Srp of Canaan. In Seven Books. Founded on the Holy 
see By MISS O'KEEFFE. 


7 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
. Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





0. price 8s. 


2m 
ERM ONS. = SI CKNESS, SORROW, 
and DRATR. 
3y the Rev. EDWARD BERENS 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paui’s Phterd ard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall: and J. Parker, Oxford. 
Of whom vi be had, by the same Author, 


Thirty-three cae <agaaaed 12mo. 48. 6d. 


Lent Lectures, 12mo. | bs. 


or, for publishi i Motos or 
vol umes, in Bvo. | a, 16s. 


HE WORKS of JAMES “ARMINIUS, 
D.D. formerly chy < of Divinity in the Universit of 
veyden. Translated from Latin. To Which ate " 
beets Life of the bro Bw with di 

numerous Extractsfrom his priyate Letiersyaeusions and authen - 
tic Account of the Synod of x Bort and its. ings, and several 
interesting Notices of the Pr. 4 his Theclogitat Opinionsin 

Great Britain and on the Continen 
By JAMES 2 NICHOLS, 
Author of “ Calvinism and Arminianism ‘compared th their 
Principles and Tendency,” &c. 

The first of the three pe pesuees me od upwards of 800 closely 
printed 8vo. p » with a tine Portrait of Arminius, was ‘lately 
published, price 16¢. Gonads, oa may be had of Longman, » hess, 
and Co.; and C. and J. Rivington, London; by whom, and by all 
Booksellers, the Names of Subscribers will be poe a 

The second volume will be put to = pai 
number of Subscribers tained; an the third wi will be publ 
within three months after the appearance of the second. 

Lately published, in Two Parts, 8vo. price 20s. boards, 
Calvinism and Arminianism compared in 
their Principles and Tendency; of, the Doctrines 
Redemption, as held by the Members of the Church re ngland 
and by the early Dutch Arminians, exhibited in their Scr tural 
a and in their Connexion with the Civil and Religious 
Liberties of Mankind. By James Nichols. 

“* Much information upon this ouposte and ant wae Mae the of the 

eat rebellion, (more in than is where,) may be 
‘ound in a modern work, under aeons ising title of * Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism compared 2 i. yay and Tend- 
ency,’ by James Nichols, ! ut with- 
out any of the arts of canes i ry 
disinterested diligence vex looks for no other rew 
consciousness of being faithfully and usefully employed. t 
to have a plows in every historical Ie 
library. Nichols has also published the first volume of a 
Translation of the Works of Arminius, “ a der deal SE: im- 
portant matter in the Proiegemens and N 
view for Jan. 1828, 














Mr. Moore's Life of Sheridan, in Octavo, 
The 5th edition, wit ne vag Ai emt in 2 vols. Bvo0. 


price 
M EMOrRs of the LIFE of of ‘the Right Hon. 
RICHARD BRINGLEY SHERIDAN. 
By THOMAS MOORE, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, “Tuan, Brown, and Green, London. 
Of whom may be had, 

Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance. By 
Thomas \. te Four Engravings, from Paintings 
by R. Westsll re a he 14th edition, foolscap 8vo. ~3 boards. 
Another edition of this Work, in 8v. 


14s.; and Illustrations of the a by Westall, 8vo. os 


Mr. M Loves of the Angels, the 5th 
tition, in oes iy baby aot Tilustrations, 5s. 
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Waterloo Place, Pall Mall ; 
Westminster. 
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D. late Sub-Dean of his Majes- 


William Ginger, College Street, of Dr. Spr 


Price 28s. the 34 peter 4th ba ean a ee Additions to the 


i Joserit Aorregep te Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 
a brief Memoir of the Author, 
By J. 3 NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
Accom: by two Pi its, copious additional Anecdotes 
» Garrick, Goldsmith, aaa Hurd, and nu- 











Elementary’ Works 

Published by , rn Brown, and Green ; and 

GEAMMATICAL 33 EXERCISES u 
FRENCH Larevsae. com with the 

By NICHOLAS MEL. 

A new edition, with 
The World in 

Account “of the Sizgation, E 


GLISH. 
Improvements, 4s. bound. 






price prim each. 
n the 'rinted for J. B. Nichols, 25, Parliament Street. 


iniatare ; 3 containing an 


otters sldsesead to Mr. Cradock, &c.&e. eee 
The First and Second Volumes may be had, 


Books lately printed for the University of Oxford, at the Claren- 
Press, sold by J. Parker, Oxford; and by Messrs. Payne 

and Foss, Pall Mail, London; at the following prices in sheets. 
ULL’S WORKS, collected and revised. 

the Rev. ge. BURTON. 
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the French Lane 
Words and 


to Students in the Fenech Language. By Nigholas Hacael A 


new edition, 4s. 6d. 


A Key to Hamel’s French Exercises, 3s. 


aw F hE b ~ cuppecmned Se oe oe Notes by Warburton, &c. 8 vols. 
Key to Chambaud’s Frenc rcises vo. 3, Es. 3 2 
E. J. Voisin. 19mo. 4s. bound. a oY Clarendon’ 's s Life, and i Continuation, with the 


An Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of | sppressed Passages, 8 vols. 8vo. large paper, 4/.; small paper, 


French lish, wherein the exact 
Sen able je are ‘distinct! marked. 


Sound and Artculsion of every Syl 
xed, the Paes of the Frenc uncia- 
ats ese aes tes komt 
Arts 





Pinay ive, with their true Cet 7 "Abbé 
. 7 of the University at Paris. In 12mo. 
Miss Mangnall's Questions, raphy, &c. 

reroateXt and MISCELLANEOUS 
Fee Se of wouty People; with a 
By Ricumal L MANGNALL. 
A Compendi for the Use of 
Schools, Private Pie Femi of ogra phy ‘aay - og {nis necewary 
Science. By Richmal Mangnall, Author of i 


tions.” 2d edition, in 12mo. corrected to the present ye a 


Soest. 
Africa Described in its Ancient and Present 


lesiaties connate from Bruce, Ledyard Lucas, Park, 
F. Henniker, Belzoni, the P. Missiona- 
others, dawn to the recent Tinpovaries be Denham, 
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the Third, 
2 Use era and rot Jann 
Geograph = pom the diffi 
Classes Leorebes. the pom al Rev. Page ete — : 
new edition, revised by his Son, 4e. 6d. 
Outlines of y, the First Course for 
: ohn - Being an Introduction 
y for Youth.” Je 
Rees, Brown, and Green, London. 





A SECOND D SE ELECTION from the|* 
PAPERS ces ADDISCE in the SPECTATOR. 
the Rev. E. BERENS, M.A. 
a for readers whose literary 
advanced, and who have more leisure 
tg ie many of those for whom the former volume 
wre.enté. Leite » St. Paul’s Charchyard, 
» Pall Mal 
ei Sedanieltaten tateen, 
The former Volume, price 4s. 6d. boards. 


Hulscan Lectures for 1887.—In 8vo. price 
ENTY wry y POWER nt WIS on the PROOFS 
STUDY st ASTRONOMY} apd on the Evidences Destine 
and of 
the Rev. TEMP: 
Late Fellow 


and 
3 Faseags Bs 3 


Me 





pes Catherine Hs M.A. 
J. Deighton and C. and 
Of whom may Wp the same Author, 


The Hulsean Lectures for 1826. On the 
Historical Types contai aren Bvo. 122. 


The Hulsean a a for 1821 and for 1823, 
by the Rev. J.C. Franks, M.A. In 8vo. price 12s. each, boards. 


In i le. 6d. 
HIRD SERIES of SAYINGS and 
DOINGS. 


«Full of wise saws anil modern instances.” 








Manners, Dertodiens &c. Rocce of the different 
‘orld, with References to the essential Rules of 


ee of the difficalt 
prefixed, ticularly useful Fathers to the Divinity of Christ. So. 10s. 


With Neto ts Life. In7 vols. 8vo. 3i. 8s. 
Burton’s Testimonies of the “Anti-Nicene 


Chandler’s Travels in Greece ‘and Asia Mi- 
nor, with Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. 1825. 


larendon’s History of the Rebellion, with 


Ul. 108. 
The Cl ’s Instructor ; or, a Collec. 
tion of Tracts on the Ministerial Duties. 8vo. 62. 6d. 1897. 
Clinton’s. Fasti Hellenici. The Civil and 


ies ee reece, from the LVth to the CXXIVth 
Olympiad wiitlens S with Additions, 4to. 11. 82. 6d. 1897. 
1825. 


"Cotton's Typographical Gazetteer. 
"Cramer's Geographical and Historical De- 


scription of Ancient Italy, with a Map of Italy, and Plan of 
Rome. 2 vols. Svo. Il. 10s. 1826. 


'» 2 vols. 8vo. without the Map, 17. 
, Map on Two Sheets, 15s. 
Formularies of Faith set forth by the King’ 8 
— during the Reign of Henry VIII. 8vo.6s. 6d. 1825. 
Scott’s Christian Life and. Works, 6 vols. 
Bvo. 21. 5s. 1896. 
Homeri Odyssea cum Scholiis Veteribus. 
ae _ Hymni, Frag 2 vols.8vo. 
Novum ‘Testamentum. Accedunt Parallela 


cariatr’ Loca necnon Vetera Evangeliorum et Epistolarum 
ooo 1 et Canones Rassh Eusebii. 12mo. ee 1827. “ 


ae loge Confessionum sub Tempus Refor- 
pa Reteties olieene: videlicet, Professio Fidei Tridentina, 


tar Catechinaas ice et pce ay sagh Dordrech- 
press, 

Horbery’s W 

mined vslbiaty. of the Reformation, demy 


“Index Grecitatis Oratorum Atticorum. 
Fhe Works of Sir Walter Raleigh, together 
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2d edition, in 8 vols. post 8vo. 
LIRTATION; a Novel. 
ae ee pal is not snesely the title, but the prevailing 

genius of this nove 3 ate Merete it bones | to be. The noble au- 
thoress follows ay subject, and from it; every 
incident is metamorphosed into it. Hew 1 redolent of flirtation is 
eve: 4 chapter! What an entireness of subject pervades every 
— a on the part of men—flirtation on the of 
SS pepape gt se wey weteow prey of 
and in ai e single among 
married—private flirtation and public firtations-and many 34 
more thar we have room to memegyerre redheads if this 
ture should fail in ref the mal who induige 
in it, we entertain confident hopes ‘ont the fair will listen to her 
ladyship’ ‘3 Soe mente and be és renounce so dangerous 
a pastime.” 
___ Printed for a Se Beery Ceibars 63 New ee Street. 








NTHON’S EDITIONof LEMPRIERE’S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. The 8d Edition 
ted by E. H. BARKER, M 
With the extensi 





ve 
and Additions, above 4900 ln mamnbeny tnotioneea brackets, and 
Veg eer Anthon’s sowledee and spprobation) Sti the 
merican jon __— . Anthon: . Adjunct 
Professor of and Ancient Geograph in Colombia Col- 
lege, New York. To which is subjoii by present Editor 
wn “7Beinted for the Editor, usd published by Joke Boba 

for itor, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 2 





Price 7s. boards, the 3d edition of 
IOGRAPHICAL CONVERSATIONS 
on be mer Ek bet af eee rm Nene: <p cpamma 
wees Nay ty ersonal Adven' 
By the a OS: WILLIAM “BINGLEY, Ms M.A. F.L.S. 
yod Use se of Young Persons. 
Also, by the same Author, 
lographical Conversations on the most emi- 
ae Biegeyl of different Nations, from Columbus to Cook; 


omprehending distinct Narratives of their Personal Adventures. 
Third edition, 12mo. 7s. 





Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Bytlington Street. 


LZ TERARY set MISCELLANEOus| AUSTRIA, AS “TE IS; on, Sketches of 









Courts. 
By an EYE-WITNESS. 
And yet ’tis surely neither shame nor sin 
To learn the world and those that dwell therein. 


Goathe, 
Hurst, Chanee, and Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard. ‘ 


15s. with Portrai: 
R@an ISCENC CES of HENRY ANGELO, 


th Memoirs of his late Father and Friends, from 1783 















to 1897, including numerous necdotes and curious Trai hi 
- | ad most celebrated Personages that have flourished daring T 
t eighty years 
This work sounds not only in piquant matter rela to per. 
sons of rank, but of talent also—for the elder Angeio’s intimacy “= 
be Easiichmen. as well as fe ers, professors of all the fine 
+ made his house, in Carlisle Street, for many the 
pen Hane of Sir Joshua ey Garrick, the s, the 
ee ainsborough, Foote, Bach, Abel, _— 
nted for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. _ 





A School Miscellany. 
O TEACHERS and HEADS of 
FAMILIES. 

On the First of every month is published, and ready for delivery 
with the Magazines, the Mirror of Literature, Amusement, and 
Instruction, in Parts, price 8d. each. 

“ The ¢ Mirror,” a canto containing much matter of im- 

reving amusement, selected with considerab| " 
les, in every —— information of a most instructive 
kind.”—H. Brougham, Esq. M.P. 
J. Limbird, 1431 Strand; and all Booksellers. 





In 3 vols. 18mo. with Frontispieces and Vignette Titles to each 
volume, as in the best manner, from Designs by Allan, 
Corbould, price 10¢. 6d. neatly half-bound, 
ALES of a. GRANDFATHER; 
Stories taken from the oyun of Scotland. Humbly in. 
scribed to Hugh Littlejohn, 

“ These Tales cere written in the interval of other avocations, 
for the use of the young relative to whom they are inscribed. 
bd embrace, at the same time, some attempt at a general view 
of Scottish oe with a selection of i 
prominent points. Having been found useful to the per- 
son for whom =. compte on was made, they are now given to 
the public, in the hope they may be a source of instruction to 

others.”—Author’s Preface. 
Abbotsford, 10th October, 1827. 
Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


Who have just ae racy in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 
Chronicles of the Canongate, by the Author 


of “ Waverley,” &c. Conten 
Tale l. The Highland prises: 
II. The Two Drover: 
II, The Surgeon's Daughter. 


——— 
IN THE PRESS; ~ -” 

In eel Printed in — Sngeortoyn ls. 
ORTUGAE: ia a Series of. Letters, 

addressed te Thomas Bayly, Esq. Author of the 
& Melodies of dierent Netlona” hen dee 

the Rev, WM. KINSEY, B.D. 

Fellow of Wriniey College, Oxford, and Chaplain to the 
Illustrated bys Map, Piss of Cotes, Vignettes, and various 


: Printed by A. J. wa torres Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
for the Author; and publ blished Treuttel, Wirtz, and Richter, 
o Square. 
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Memoirs of John Mason Good, M. 
On the 11th of rere | = 4 published, ol 164. boards, 


EMOIRS of the LIFE, FE, WRITINGS, and 
CHARACTER, Literary, Professional, and 

of the late SOuN MASO MD. FBS. PRS 
oLiNTius GREGORY, L 

Professor thematics an Oe. mae altitery Academy, 


ee 
London: Printed for Fisher, Son, | and Co. 38, Newgate Street. 
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R in ITALY and and SICILY. 
Author of a «Tout in Steere” « Residence in 
reat Britain,” &c. 
cathe same ay wil |, in 8 vols. 12mo. 
| Out, and the Field of the Forty 
p Bate doe a aa 
The Mise Porters’ New 
onday, Jan. OUT and th sod tn 8 vel; 18me. 
‘OMING T, and the FIELD of 
FORTY FOOTS' 


By JANE and INNA MARIA PORTER. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Authors, 

Tales round a Winter Hearth, 2 vols. 16s. 

Duke Christian of Luneburg, 3 vals. 24s. 

Honor O’Hara, 3 vols. 24s. 
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